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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in December 


Despite some dislocations caused by 
the coal-mine shut-down, the eco- 
nomic system worked at or near full 
capacity in December. Nevertheless, 
business uncertainty about keeping 
future profit margins at present levels 
because of possible declines in inflated 
prices and increases in wages was re- 
flected in the failure of stock prices 
to record their usual year-end rise. 

The volume and composition of un- 
employment during December in in- 
dustries covered by unemployment 
insurance were characteristic, for the 
most part, of high-level economic ac- 
tivity. With covered employment av- 
eraging 31 million, the State employ- 
ment security agencies handled 
slightly more than 1.1 million claims 
each week as compared with about 1 
million in November. These totals 
include not only compensable claims 
but likewise claims of workers who 
regained employment before they 
drew any benefits. A comparison of 
the numbers of initial and compen- 
sable claims suggests that almost one- 
third of the claimants either were re- 
employed before they served their 
waiting period or did not qualify for 
benefits because of insufficient wage 
credits or for other reasons (unavail- 
ability for work, disqualification from 
benefits, and so forth). The number 
of compensable claims averaged 840,- 
000 per week in December. . Thus, the 
load of claims filed with local offices 
represented approximately 3.5 per- 
cent, and totally unemployed benefi- 
ciaries about 2.5 percent, of the work- 
ing force in covered establishments 
during an average pay period. 

The variation during December in 
the weekly number of claims of differ- 
ent types, as reported by State agen- 
cies, is shown in the table in the 
adjoining column. 

Apart from the repercussions of the 
coal strike (reflected mainly in the 
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upswing in initial claims) these weekly 
figures were affected also by the num- 
ber of work days per week, declining 
in weeks with a holiday and increas- 
ing in the next week. Most of the un- 
employment during December con- 


Weekly number of claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, November 30- 
December 28, 1946 


Claims (in thousands) 


Week ended | aad 
| +47.) | Waiting- | Compen- 
Initial period sable 





November 30_--- 148 | 85 738 
December 7- -_- | 213 | 100 862 
December 14 213 | 104 
109 


December 21 = 186 | 
December 28 bx 184 


sisted of workers laid off in industries 
which suffer a seasonal lull in the 
winter, such as building construction, 
lumber, food preserving, and some 
branches of clothing industries. Con- 
traction in building industries was 
comparatively mild this year, but lay- 
offs were considerable in lumber in- 
dustries in the West and in food in- 
dustries all over the country. Short- 
ages of raw materials in heavy indus- 
tries and the stoppage of work in coal 
mining were additional sources of 
temporary unemployment. Moreover, 
the impact of the coal strike was felt 
mainly in the flow of initial claims in 
the first half of December. Most 
workers laid off because of that strike 
returned to work before their waiting 
period had expired. 

The flow of benefit payments during 
December suggested that a beneficiary 
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would receive benefits for 8.0 to 8.5 
weeks on the average, as in the 2 or 3 
preceding months. Still shorter—ap- 
proximately 6 weeks—was the aver- 
age number of weeks in which indi- 
viduals remained in claimant status 
during a spell of unemployment (in- 
cluding persons who filed initial 
claims but found jobs before the end 
of their waiting period). This esti- 
mate of benefit duration seems to in- 
dicate a fairly short average spell of 
individual unemployment. Since 
some workers who are laid off always 
have small chance of finding a suit- 
able job and will receive benefits until 
they exhaust their benefit rights, the 
average duration of benefit payments 
of not more than 2 months per bene- 
ficiary proves that many persons re- 
turned to work less than a month 
after the termination of their last 
job. 

In relation to covered employment, 
State insured unemployment—that is, 
unemployment for which an individ- 
ual filed a waiting-period or compens- 
able claim—averaged 3.2 percent in 
December in the country as a whole. 
The highest rate was recorded in the 
State of Washington (about 9 per- 
cent). The rate of insured unem- 


ployment was also comparatively 
high in California (about 6 percent). 
In New York the rate was only slightly 
above the national average, while 
Michigan and Pennsylvania reported 
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rates slightly below that average. By 
the end of December the situation 
was rather spotty. In many States, 
especially in New England and the 
Middle West, the main problem was 
still the shortage of labor. In other 
States, as in New York, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania, the demand for labor 
and the supply of labor were approxi- 
mately in balance, and similar condi- 
tions seemed to prevail in the country 
as a whole. However, in a few States, 
such as California, Oklahoma, and 
Washington, the insured unemploy- 
ment rate was higher than would be 
expected, under favorable seasonal 
conditions, in an economy operated at 
full capacity. 


November in Review 


After an increase in October, claims 
and benefit payments under State un- 
employment insurance systems 
turned downward again in November, 
partly because industrial conditions 
stabilized in a few large States and 
also because of holidays and other 
administrative factors that affected 
the number of days on which claim- 
ants could report to file their claims. 
From 681,600 in October, initial 
claims went down to 620,000 in No- 
vember, and continued claims 
dropped from 4.1 million to 3.5 mil- 
lion. This decrease in continued 
claims more than offset the October 
rise and brought those claims to the 


lowest level since August 1945. Ben- 
efit payments, which totaled $64.4 
million in October, dropped to $54.1 
million in November. This amount, 
compensating for almost 3 million 
weeks of unemployment, went to a 
weekly average of 698,000 beneficiaries. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
fewer monthly benefits were awarded 
in November than in any other month 
in 1946. The decline resulted partly 
from the provision in the 1946 
amendments under which entitle- 
ment to primary benefits becomes 
retroactive for as much as 3 months 
for claims filed after 1946. A claim- 
ant who could have been entitled to 
primary benefits in October but did 
not file until November would lose 
his October benefit in that case. He 
was advised in such cases to defer 
filing his application until January 
1947. At the end of the month, more 
than 1.6 million beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving payments at a monthly rate 
of $30.8 million. A year earlier, 1.3 
million beneficiaries received $23.2 
million. Monthly benefits totaling 
$68,600 and lump-sum payments of 
$143,500 were certified during the 
month under the 1946 amendments to 
survivors of veterans of World War II. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, both the num- 
ber of recipients and the amount dis- 
bursed in payments increased 
slightly; contributing factors in the 
rise were the seasonal increase in need 
and the additional funds made avail- 
able under the 1946 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Average 
payments for each of the special types 
of assistance were also higher than 
the October averages, although the 
average for general assistance de- 
clined slightly. Since the amend- 
ments became effective, 8 States have 
increased their average payments of 
old-age assistance, and 5 States their 
payments for aid to the blind, by $5 
or more, and 14 States have raised by 
more than $3 their average per de- 
pendent child. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer Appointed to 
UN Social Commission 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the United 
States on the Social Commission of the 
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United Nations Social and Economic 
Council. The appointment, which is 
for a 2-year term, was announced by 
the White House on November 6 and 
later confirmed by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations and by the 
United States Senate. Mr. Altmeyer 
was also selected as one of nine mem- 
bers of the United Nations Staff Bene- 
fit Committee to advise on the devel- 
opment of a permanent retirement 
system for UN employees. 


President’s Messages on the State of 
the Union and on the Budget 


In his message on the state of the 
Union, presented to the Eightieth 
Congress on January 6, President 
Truman declared that the solution of 
labor-management difficulties—listed 
as the first of five major economic 
policies which he believes the Gov- 
ernment should pursue during 1947— 
is to be found “not only in legislation 
dealing directly with labor relations, 
but also in a program designed to re- 
move the causes of insecurity felt by 
many workers in our industrial so- 
ciety. In this connection, for exam- 
ple, the Congress should consider the 
extension and broadening of our so- 
cial security system, better housing, 
a comprehensive national health pro- 
gram, and provision for a fair mini- 
mum wage.” 

Of all our natural resources, the 
President said, “none is of more basic 
value than the health of our people. 
Over a year ago I presented to the 
Congress my views on a national 
health program. The Congress acted 
on several of the recommendations 
in this program—mental health, the 
health of mothers and children, and 
hospital construction. I urge this 
Congress to complete the work begun 
last year and to enact the most im- 
portant recommendation of the pro- 
gram—to provide adequate medical 
care to all who need it, not as charity 
but on the basis of payments made by 
the beneficiaries of the program. 

“One administrative change,” the 
President continued, “would help 
greatly to further our national pro- 
gram in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. I again recom- 
mend the establishment of a well-in- 
tegrated Department of Welfare.” 

In discussing the program for vet- 
erans, Mr. Truman pointed out that, 
exclusive of mustering-out payments 


and terminal-leave pay, the program 
for. veterans of all wars is costing 
more than $7 billion a year—one-fifth 
of our total Federal budget. “This 
is the most far-reaching and com- 
plete veterans’ program ever con- 
ceived by any nation. Except for 
minor adjustments, I believe that our 
program of benefits for veterans is 
now complete ... History will judge 
us not by the money we spend, but by 
the further contribution we enable 
our veterans to make to their country. 
In considering any additional legis- 
lation that must be our criterion.” 


The President’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1948, sent to Congress on January 
10, included $1,654 million for promot- 
ing the Nation’s social welfare, health, 
and security. In his accompanying 
message, Mr. Truman reiterated the 
need for extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemployment 
insurance to groups now excluded and 
for liberalizing the present retirement 
benefits under the former program “to 
reduce the necessity for piecing out 
insurance benefits with public assist- 
ance payments.” 

There is serious need, the message 
continued, “to correct inequalities be- 
tween States in public assistance pay- 
ments and to extend the scope of Fed- 
eral aid to include general assistance 
programs.” Since the temporary in- 
crease in Federal grants for public 
assistance will expire December 31, 
1947, Congress was urged to consider 
permanent legislation. The President 
also repeated his earlier recommenda- 
tions for a national health program 
and for a Cabinet department of 


health, education, and social security. - 


President’s Economic Report to 
Congress 


Immediate steps to revise benefit 
payments under the social security 
system, together with a long-range 
Strengthening and extension of the 


-program, were urged by President 


Truman in his Economic Report to 
Congress on January 8. The social 
security program, the report stated, 
“has not kept pace with the times or 
with our increase in general living 
standards.” 

The President’s report was the first 
of a series of analyses and recom- 
mendations related to elements in a 


national economic policy, to be made 
annually under the terms of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. It was pre- 
ceded in December by the first report 
of his three-member Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, also set up under the 
Employment Act to aid the Chief 
Executive in analyzing and interpret- 
ing economic developments, apprais- 
ing programs and activities of the 
Government, and formulating and 
recommending national economic 
policy. The President’s report goes to 
a permanent joint committee of Con- 
gress, which, under the terms of the 
act as amended, must submit to both 
Houses of Congress by February 1 its 
findings and recommendations on 
each of the President’s main recom- 
mendations. 

While his short-range recommen- 
dations have long-range significance 
as well, Mr. Truman pointed out that 
they merited immediate attention 
from Congress and the people as a 
whole, because of their influence on 
economic conditions in 1947. Among 
his proposals, the President listed 
immediate steps to revise benefit 
payments under the social security 
system as desirable in view of current 
economic trends. “The Congress has 
already authorized a temporary in- 
crease in public assistance benefits,” 
the report stated. “This legislation 
expires by the end of this year and 
new legislative action is required. 
Benefits under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system should also be 
adjusted. These measures are neces- 
sary to alleviate real hardship which 
has been aggravated by increases in 
the cost of living. Beyond that, ade- 
quate social security benefit payments 
provide a desirable support to mass 
purchasing power.” 


The major part of the President’s 
recommendations centered on the 
long-range objectives of efficient utili- 
zation of the labor force; maximum 
utilization of productive resources; 
encouragement of free competitive 
enterprise; promoting welfare, 
health, and security; cooperation in 
international economic relations; and 
combating economic fluctuations. 

Certain programs of Government 
which have come to be looked upon as 
“welfare programs” in @ narrow sense 
and therefore insulated from the 
needs of the economy as a whole are 
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in fact, Mr. Truman declared, part of 
the problem of maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing 
power. The Employment Act presents 
the opportunity to abandon this insu- 
lation and to put these programs back 
in the economic setting from which 
they must draw their sustenance. 

“Unemployment insurance is de- 
signed to take care of the unemployed 
as a matter of right rather than of 
charity,” the report continued, “but it 
also provides purchasing power as a 
cushion against recessions, and its tax 
features are of general economic sig- 
nificance. Retirement and pension 
systems exist to take care of workers 
who have given of their years in fac- 
tory, field, or office. But these sys- 
tems, both on the income and outgo 
side, have a profound effect upon 
volumes of purchasing power, and the 
retirement age needs to be adjusted 
to the size and composition of our 
labor force and the trend of improved 
technologies. Health insurance re- 
lates clearly to the efficiency of work- 
ers and thus to the productivity of in- 
dustry and agriculture. And this is 
even more true of education, which 
must be reshaped continuously to 
meet the changing demands .and job 
opportunities of the machine age—or, 
some day, of the atomic age. 

“The total amounts of public out- 
lays for these and other purposes need 
to be measured against the total size 
of our economy—its wealth and re- 
sources today, and the trends and 
policies which shape its future.” 
Many of these programs, the Presi- 
dent said, were born of a “depression 
psychology,” proceeding from the as- 
sumption of inescapable mass unem- 
ployment from time to time and the 
need to bring forward these other 
programs “to prime the pump or fill 
in the gaps. Here, too, we need a 
restatement. We should regard them 
rather as an inescapable obligation of 
an enlightened people, and we should 
expand them as our resources permit.” 


Turning specifically to social secu- 
rity, Mr. Truman pointed out that, 
though maximum employment would 
protect wage earners generally from 
the effects of prolonged mass unem- 


ployment, the individual is still ex- 
posed to many hazards of economic 
insecurity. “Our social security pro- 
gram has not kept pace with the 
times, or with our increase in gen- 
eral living standards.” Many indi- 
viduals are not covered by the pres- 
ent provisions of the act, and the ben- 
efit payments to those covered are in- 
adequate under today’s conditions. 
“I recommend that the’ Congress, 
cooperating with the States, take ac- 
tion that will lead to increasing the 
amount and duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits. Present unemploy- 
ment reserve funds are ample to sup- 
port such increases.” The President 
also recommended extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance to occu-~ 
pational groups not now covered and 
extension of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to all employers of one 
or more workers in covered industries. 


Lack of provision for compensating 
workers for loss of earnings from 
temporary or permanent disability, 
or against the costs of medical care, 
represents not only a heavy loss for 
the individual but a great waste of 
productive manpower, the President 
continued. He urged Congress to 
give early consideration to his rec- 
ommendations, presented in a previ- 
ous message, for a program which 
would spread the risks arising from 
sickness and disability by insuring 
workers against the loss of income 
and by providing, through social in- 
surance, ready access to essential pre- 
ventive and curative medical services. 

“Our present social insurance sys- 
tem,” the report went on to say, “is 
financed by employee and employer 
contributions. We must recognize, 
however, that the employees’ contri- 
butions and the employers’ pay-roll 
tax curtail mass purchasing power 
and increase businessmen’s costs. 
From an economic point of view, it 
would be desirable to finance a part 
of the social security system out of 
the general budget. Therefore, I pro- 
pose that the Congress, in working 
out a system of financing an ex- 
panded social security program, give 
full consideration to the economic as 
well as the social import of various 


methods of taxation for this purpose.” 

Concerning public health and edu- 
cation programs, the report stressed 
the point that relatively small Gov- 
ernment expenditures in these fields 
yield a high national dividend. “It is 
more economical to prepare people 
to earn a decent living than to care 
ror them through relief. The Federal 
Government is now spending a large 
amount of money for health and 
education programs for war veterans, 
but general expenditures in these 
fields are relatively small. I urge the 
Congress to give early consideration 
to expanded peacetime programs of 
public health, nutrition, and 
education.” 

In connection with health and 
education and other programs in 
which the Federal Government makes 
grants-in-aid to State and local gov- 
ernments involving large amounts of 
money, the President said he had 
asked the Council of Economic 
Advisers to cooperate with the Bureau 
of the Budget and other Federal 
agencies concerned, and with State 
and local advisory committees, to 
undertake a study to determine “to 
what extent revised standards for the 
distribution of these grants may take 
into account more fully the needs for 
support that esist in various parts of 
the country.” He also asserted that 
farm communities have never re- 
ceived comparable treatment with 
cities in such matters as education, 
housing, medical care, health, nutri- 
tion, and social security, and declared 
that Federal and State programs in 
these fields should give increasing 
attention to the needs of rural areas. 

In discussing, in an earlier part of 
the report, the efficient utilization of 
the labor force, President Truman 
declared that the “return of the 
employment service to State adminis- 
tration should not result in its disin- 
tegration into 48 disconnected pieces, 
or in the subordination of the place- 
ment service to unemployment insur- 
ance. An efficient placement service 
requires uniform minimum standards 
and an integrated interstate system 
for disseminating job information and 
placing workers across State lines.” 
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Unemployment Insurance Goals—1947: 
Recommendations for Improving 


State Legislation* 


THIS IS THE FIRST TIME in 6 years that 
the majority of State legislatures will 
meet in regular session under peace- 
time conditions. When the last reg- 
ular sessions of State legislatures 
were held in 1945, the country was 
still engaged in a two-front war. Ef- 
forts were made then to prepare the 
program for the postwar period, al- 
though few individuals anticipated 
how soon the war would be over. The 
changes made in State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in 1945 and 1946 
on the whole were in the direction of 
providing workers, unemployed as a 
result of the change-over of the econ- 
omy from war to peace, with more ad- 
equate protection during these peri- 
ods of unemployment. It is to be 
hoped that, during the coming State 
legislative sessions, much will be done 
toward making the program still 
more effective in the period ahead. 


Role of Unemployment Insurance 
During Reconversion 


The country was indeed fortunate 
in having a well-established unem- 
ployment insurance system available 
when large-scale lay-offs from war 
industries began immediately after 
the Japanese surrender. Most of the 
workers who lost their jobs during 
the reconversion period were: pro- 
tected by unemployment insurance. 
Veterans, too, had protection against 
unemployment in the readjustment 
allowances provided under the “GI 
Bill of Rights” when the armed forces 
began wholesale demobilization. The 
efforts made during the war period 
to maintain a stand-by organization 
and to prepare the program for the 
days ahead when the total economy 
would shift from a war to a peace- 
time basis have stood us in good 
stead. 

Most of that shift has already taken 
place. Ten million veterans have 
been returned to civilian employment, 


*Recommendations for improving 
State unemvloyment insurance provi- 
sions in the 1947 State legislative sessions, 
sent by the Social Security Administra- 
tion to State employment security agen- 
cies, 


which is now higher than in wartime. 
Fifty-eight million persons were en- 
gaged in employment in August, close 
to 9 million above the number in the 
same month in 1940. Unemployment 
is fluctuating at a figure below the 
minimum considered possible in a free 
enterprise system. 

In this transition from war to peace, 
unemployment insurance played a 
vital role. To the worker laid off at 
the termination of the war, it offered 
security in his search for a job that 
would utilize his highest skills. It 
gave him time to look around for a 
job which offered the promise for con- 
tinuing to utilize his highest skills; 
thus he was not forced to take any 
job at any wages or suffer a complete 
cessation of income. To the employer, 
it offered the possibility of hiring the 
best qualified workers who, because 
they had some chance to choose a job, 


gave the best promise of becoming 
permanent employees. To the com- 
munity, it infused confidence and dis- 
pelled fear, the enemy of healthy busi- 
ness expansion. It thus provided for 
a better utilization of the labor force 
of the country so necessary for maxi- 
mum production. 

Millions of workers were laid off 
after V-day, with the abrupt cancel- 
lation of war contracts. Although 
workers had acquired rights to higher 
benefits than ever before because of 
high wartime wages, continuous em- 
ployment, and improved benefit provi- 
sions of State laws, many of the in- 
dividuals who lost their wartime jobs 
took peacetime employment without 
even filing a claim. Their rights to 
substantial unemployment benefits 
did not prevent them from taking 
other jobs immediately when they 
were available. For others, loss of 
wartime jobs did not mean immediate 
reemployment in a peacetime job. 
Even among the 8 million civilian 
workers who filed claims for benefits 
in the year since V-day, about one- 
third were reemployed during the 





Goals—1947: 
Insurance Legislation.” 


setting so essential to its success. 


be needed. 


tations and possibilities. 





To: ALL STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


I am enclosing herewith a statement, “Unemployment Insurance 
Recommendations for Improving State Unemployment 
This document emphasizes the broad areas 
to which we must give major attention now if the program is to have 
an important role in the years ahead. There is general agreement 
that State funds are more than sufficient at the present time for a 
more adequate program. The present period, therefore, provides a 
healthy environment for moving ahead and strengthening the State laws. 

I know of no better system of protecting workers during their periods 
of unemployment between jobs than unemployment insurance. 
system also helps to provide private enterprise with that economic 
It can provide the community with 
assurance that other more costly and less desirable programs will not 


It is important in our consideration of changes in the program that 
everything be done to make the program significant enough to protect 
the individual adequately over his period of unemployment. 
gram should also be administered as simply and economically as possible 
and should enlist the administrative support of as wide and varied 
groups in the community as possible. 
spread understanding of the role of unemployment insurance, its limi- 
Only by. such understanding can the program 
perform its function in a democratic society . . 


Sincerely yours, 


Commissioner for Social Security. 


The 


The pro- 


Only then can we achieve a wide- 


A. J. ALTMEYER 
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waiting period and never drew a bene- 
fit check. The claimants who drew 
benefits remained on the rolls for 
about 11-12 weeks, far less than the 
duration of benefits to which they 
were entitled. In the week ended 
October 26, 1946, the 830,000 civilian 
unervloyed workers who were draw- 
ing benefits represented only about 3 
percent of the employed civilian cov- 
ered workers. For the individuals who 
did continue to draw benefits, unem- 
ployment insurance performed a nec- 
essary function, not only for them but 
for society as a whole. 


The Period Ahead 


We should not be lulled into a 
feeling of complacency about the 
future, however. It is true that 
employment is still high, and that 
shortage of workers today is the para- 
mount manpower problem, Unem- 
ployment, we hope, will remain during 
the coming months at the low figure 
where it now is. But the necessary 
postwar adjustments of our economy 
have not all been made, and it may 
well be that 1947 will see those adjust- 
ments reflected in significant changes 
in production and employment. 
Under those circumstances, wisdom 
demands that we strengthen the 
program for both the immediate 
situation and the more distant future. 
Our experience has indicated that 
even in the period of a full-fledged 
war economy many people become 
unemployed for labor-market rea- 
sons. In a full-employment, peace 
economy with controls withdrawn, 
frictional unemployment will con- 
tinue to exist and must be adequately 
compensated. 

It is fortunate that we can face the 
period ahead with ample funds and 
with staff skilled in the administrative 
jobs that must be done. When the 
1947 State legislative sessions con- 
vene, almost $7 billion will probably 
have accumulated in the State unem- 
ployment funds. There is general 
agreement that these funds are suffi- 
cient for a more adequate program. 
There is every reason, therefore, why 
the States should examine their 
unemployment insurance programs 
now and make such changes as are 
desirable. 

In the tasks that lie ahead, it will be 
the responsibility of the States, as ex- 
pressed not only by Congress but by 


representatives of the States them- 
selves, to make the unemployment in- 
surance program effective in the post- 
war period—effective for unemployed 
workers, for private enterprise, and 
for the community in general. The 
coverage of the laws should be ex- 
tended to many workers not now in- 
cluded under unemployment insur- 
ance. Benefit rates must be increased 
in order to reflect the rise in weekly 
wages. Duration of benefits should be 
lengthened. No State yet provides for 
both a maximum weekly benefit of $25 
and a uniform duration of 26 weeks. 
The disqualification provisions need 
amendment in order that they not 
continue to nullify the purpose of the 
program, which is to.compensate for 
involuntary unemployment. Consid- 
eration should be given to the pay- 
ment of benefits to persons who 
have worked in covered employment 
and who, upon becoming unemployed, 
undertake training which will en- 
hance their opportunity for employ- 
ment. Administration should be sim- 
plified in order to expedite the pay- 
ment of benefits, reduce the difficulties 
of employer reporting, increase the 
understanding of workers, and reduce 
administrative expenses. There needs 
to be a closer relationship between 
the administrative agencies and the 
beneficiaries of the program—work- 
ers, employers, and the public—if it is 
to continue to develop and meet the 
needs of the community. Only two 
States provide protection to workers 
when they are unemployed because of 
non-work-connected sickness or dis- 
ability. 


Coverage 


Regardless of the small amount of 
unemployment that exists at the 
moment, there still are millions of 
workers who, though potentially 
subject to the risk of unemployment, 
are without protection against it. 
Some of these individuals are now 
veterans who are protected by the 
readjustment allowance provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights based wholly on 
military service. As they. move into 
civilian employment not included in 
the unemployment insurance system, 
it will seem anomalous to them that 
they receive no protection during 
their periods of unemployment. 
Workers in small firms in many 
States, State and local government 


employees, agricultural and domestic 
workers, and workers in nonprofit 
institutions are still without unem- 
ployment protection. There is gen- 
eral agreement that coverage should 
be extended to these groups. The 
States should give consideration to 
the significance of these groups in 
their total economy and extend the 
coverage of the system to as large a 
proportion of their wage-earning 
population as possible. A time of 
high-level employment is probably 
the best time for such action, instead 
of waiting until heavy unemployment 
besets the country and the unemploy- 
ment insurance mechanism can be of 
little immediate aid for newly covered 
groups." 

States which have not already done 
so should take advantage of recent 
congressional legislation permitting a 
State to cover maritime workers in 
private. employment. Such employ- 
ers are now subject to the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, while their 
employees are not entitled to any 
protection until covered by a State 
law. Some States, looking forward to 
possible extension of the Federal tax, 
have written provisions into their law 
which would automatically extend the 
coverage of their laws to any employ- 
ment covered by the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. While States 
should continue to extend coverage 
beyond the limits of the Federal act, 
they might also include provision for 
the automatic extension of State cov- 
erage, in the event of extension of the 
Federal act. 


Benefit Amount 


Under a system intended to com- 
pensate a certain fraction of wage 
loss, the benefits must constantly be 
examined in relation to changing 
wage patterns. Even with the 
changes that have been made, the 
weekly benefits provided under State 
laws have failed to keep pace with ris- 
ing wage levels. Maximum benefits 
continue to limit the benefit rights of 
the great majority of claimants. In 
the first quarter of 1946, 70 percent of 
the claimants who established benefit 
rights were entitled to the maximum 
weekly payment. As a result, a large 
proportion of the workers drawing 
unemployment insurance are receiv- 
ing less than half their previous earn- 
ings because of the limiting maximum 
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benefits. In that first quarter, aver- 
age weekly benefits were less than 45 
percent of average weekly earnings. 
In most States, in fact, the maximum 
weekly benefit is now less than half 
the average weekly earnings of cov- 
ered workers. Only seven States now 
pay a maximum weekly benefit of $25. 
If our unemployment insurance sys- 
tem is to maintain its role as a pro- 
tector against a serious slump in liv- 
ing standards, the maximum should 
be raised to that level in the other 
States. 


There are other ways of assuring 
the average worker a higher propor- 
tion of wage loss than he now re- 
ceives. When the prices workers pay 
for basic necessities are rising mark- 
edly, a benefit pegged in relation to 
past wages decreases in adequacy, 
particularly for the worker with fam- 
ily obligations. If a worker without 
dependents requires 50 percent of 
wage loss as a safeguard against a 
drop in living standards, the worker 
with dependents needs a higher per- 
centage. 

The addition of dependents’ allow- 
ances does not mean the abandon- 
ment of the wage-loss idea or the 
adoption of a “needs test” in unem- 
ployment insurance. Relating basic 
benefits to prior earnings assures 
claimants a minimum proportion of 
wages when they are unemployed and 
provides the flexibility necessary in 
a country with as wide a range in 
wages as the United States. By add- 
ing dependents’ allowances we recog- 
nize the fact that the worker with a 
family must spend a higher propor- 
tion of his usual wages to buy food, 
pay his rent, and make the other pur- 
chases he cannot defer when he is 
unemployed. The addition of de- 
pendents’ allowances is both a socially 
sound and an economical way to 
strengthen the program. 

During the 1945 legislative sessions, 
Connecticut, Nevada, and Michigan 
joined the District of Columbia in in- 
creasing the weekly benefit for claim- 
ants with dependents, and in 1946 the 
Massachusetts Legislature added de- 
pendents’ allowances to the law, effec- 
tive April 1, 1947. Once the initial 
stages have been passed, the payment 
of dependents’ allowances does not 
present any great administrative 
problems. 


Duration of Benefits 


The extension of duration provi- 
sions made in the 1945-46 State legis- 
lative sessions, as well as high wartime 
earnings, has meant that the average 
worker could expect to receive benefits 
for about 20 weeks, in contrast to the 
average potential duration of about 
13 or 14 weeks in 1941 and 1942. 

Most of the improvements in the 
duration provisions of State laws have 
taken the form of increases in the 
maximum potential duration of bene- 
fits. In 1946, more than four-fifths 
of all covered workers were in the 34 
States with a maximum duration of 20 
weeks or more; under the 1940 laws, 
only 18 percent of all workers were in 
States with such provisions. In only 
one State can all insured workers re- 
ceive benefits for as long as 26 weeks. 

Only 14 States provide a uniform 
duration of benefits for all eligible 
workers. In the other States, poten- 
tial duration of benefits is based on an 
individual’s prior earnings and may be 
less than the maximum provided in 
the State law. In 21 States some 
eligible workers are still limited to less 
than 8 weeks of benefits. Because of 
high wartime earnings, not many 
workers would have qualified in the 
past year for such a short duration 
of benefits. In 2 States, however, no 
individual could receive benefits for as 
long as 16 weeks. As workers’ annual 
earnings decline, moreover, the pro- 
portion with brief duration can be ex- 
pected to increase markedly. 

Even in the fiscal year 1945-46, more 
than a million workers exhausted 
their benefit rights. They represented 
about 40 percent of all beneficiaries. 
In some States more than half the 
claimants were still unemployed when 
they received their final check. This 
ratio varied from about 30 to 50 per- 
cent in most industrial States, where 
employment opportunities were good, 
and from about 50 to 80 percent in 
most agricultural States, where cessa- 
tion of war activities left workers with 
few comparable job opportunities. 

Despite the marked improvement in 
duration of benefits provided by State 
laws, each State law should provide 
26 weeks’ potential duration of bene- 
fits for every eligible claimant. 


Disqualifications and Eligibility for 
Benefits 
Provisions for adequate benefits 


can be defeated if the unemployment 
insurance laws contain unduly re- 
strictive and unsound disqualification 
provisions. Although the trend 
toward severe disqualifications was 
curtailed during the State legislative 
sessions of 1945, many State laws still 
contain provisions which cancel or 
reduce a worker’s benefit rights or 
postpone benefits unduly. Certainly 
every State law should contain pro- 
visions. which disqualify a worker 
from receiving benefits if he leaves 
work voluntarily without good cause, 
if he loses his job through misconduct 
connected with his work, if he refuses 
suitable work without good cause, or 
if he is participating in a labor dis- 
pute. Such provisions are necessary 
to limit the risks covered by the pro- 
gram, but these provisions should not 
be viewed as penalties. 

There is no place in the unemploy- 
ment insurance program for imposing 
disqualifications for refusal of suit- 
able work, voluntary leaving, and dis- 
charge for misconduct solely for puni- 
tive purposes. Disqualifications prop- 
erly should prevent the payment of 
benefits for voluntary unemployment 
but never completely bar payments to 
eligible individuals who are involun- 
tarily unemployed, able, willing, and 
available for work. Unemployment 
insurance should not be payable for 
periods of voluntary unemployment, 
but neither should it act to introduce 
rigidities in the system or hinder the 
free mobility of labor, especially in 
this period. Disqualifications might 
well be limited to a suspension of 
benefits for the weeks, up to 4 or 5, 
which immediately follow the act for 
which the individual is disqualified. 
Such suspensions are sufficient to 
deter workers from voluntarily be- 
coming unemployed and to bar the 
compensation of voluntary unemploy- 
ment. Cancellations or reductions in 
benefit rights, on the other hand, 
nullify the duration provisions and 
prevent the compensation of involun- 
tary unemployment. By so doing 
they withdraw insurance protection 
from both business and workers and 
curtail the usefulness of unemploy- 
ment compensation, particularly for 
the kind of economic period that is 
ahead. The administrators of the 26 
State laws which contain provisions 
canceling all or part of a worker’s 
benefit right for a disqualifying act 
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might well examine the decisions 
being made in the light of future 
problems and acceptable public policy. 

In addition, good cause for leaving 
a job should not be limited to causes 
“attributable to the employer”; rec- 
ognition should be given to good per- 
sonal reasons. As long as the worker 
is available for work, good personal 
reasons for quitting a job are just as 
valid as reasons attributable to em- 
ployers. The administrators of the 
18 State laws containing such provi- 
sions should examine the implications 
of decisions they must make on mo- 
bility of labor, economic freedom of 
the individual, and compensation for 
involuntary unemployment. Dis- 
qualification provisions should not be 
used to prevent individuals from re- 
locating in new communities or at- 
tempting to better themselves by try- 
ing for more desirable jobs. 

Lastly, the special causes of dis- 
qualifications, such as disqualifica- 
tions of women who get married, or 
because of pregnancy, which have 
been written into many State stat- 
utes, should be removed or modified 
so such cases could be handled by 
State administrative action, which 
appraises all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the individual case. While 
the elimination of such disqualifica- 
tions from the statutes will increase 
the administrative burden on the 
State agencies, it will eliminate the 
inequitable treatment that now exists 
and will fulfill the function of com- 
pensating bona fide unemployment of 
individuals who are in fact able and 
willing to work and available for 
work. 


In unemployment insurance a 
claimant’s ability to work, availability 
for work, and refusal of suitable work 
are based on a weighing of various 
factors which are not always readily 
determinable and rest ultimately on 
sound, informed judgment. Yet a 
State agency in making these deter- 
minations must be certain that per- 
sons genuinely unemployed are de- 
clared eligible for benefits, and only 
persons who are not genuinely un- 
employed are declared ineligible. The 
fact that there are unfilled jobs in the 
community does not mean that work- 
ers should automatically be denied 
benefits. The existence of unfilled 
jobs while individuals are claiming 


benefits is inevitable in a free enter- 
prise system but does unquestionably 
present a situation that should be in- 
vestigated to see if the characteristics 
of claimants match the specifications 
of the offered jobs. Where it is not 
possible to match jobs and applicants, 
unemployment insurance should per- 
form its function of tiding workers 
over their periods of unemployment. 

State agency concern about the 
phenomenon of unfilled jobs and 
claimants drawing benefits has 
recently taken the form of considera- 
tion of the extent to which claimants 
are “actively seeking work” on their 
own initiative. Translation of such 
concern into a general requirement 
that all claimants affirmatively estab- 
lish that they are actively seeking 
work in addition to registering for 
work with the employment service 
would be administratively unwise 
since it provides too mechanical a 
measure of an individual’s availability 
for work, which must be determined 
by a weighing of all the facts. Such 
a general requirement could easily re- 
sult in rewarding the “‘chiseler” while 
punishing the unemployed individual 
who has canvassed the labor-market 
situation and knows about prospects 
for employment. Thus a claimant 
who persists in looking for work as a 
welder in areas where no welding is 
done is not proving his availability by 
his search for this type of work, nor is 
the claimant who knows that a plant 
where his skills are needed will open 
soon proving unavailability by the 
fact that he is not looking for other 
work. British experience with such a 
general requirement has proved that 
it not only fails to accomplish its 
purpose but places an unjustified bur- 
den on unemployed workers and on 
employers. 


Some of the severe disqualification 
provisions have been included in 
State unemployment insurance laws 
because employers have questioned 
the reasonableness of having certain 
benefits charged to their accounts for 
experience-rating purposes. In some 
situations, the employer may in no 
way be responsible for the unemploy- 
ment of a former worker who is en- 
titled to benefits. For example, the 
last employer is not responsible if a 
worker had good personal reasons for 
a voluntary quit, nor is a base-period 


employer responsible for the unem- 
ployment of a worker who has quit 
another employer, been disqualified, 
and still remains unemployed. Re- 
strictive disqualification provisions 
are not necessary to prevent the 
charging of benefits paid under these 
and similar conditions. We have 
pointed out that all benefits need not 
be charged to employers’ accounts 
provided that the benefits charged 
assure a reasonable measurement of 
an employer’s experience with re- 
spect to the risk of unemployment. 
It is hoped that such policy will aid 
State agencies in reconsidering the 
disqualification provisions of their 
laws. 


Payment of Benefits to Young 
People While Undertaking 
Training 

At the present time, the State laws 
require that a claimant for unem- 
ployment insurance must, in order to 
be eligible for benefits, be available 
for work. In the administration of 
this condition, State administrative 
authorities most commonly find that 
claimants who are full-time attend- 
ants at educational institutions are 
not available for referral to work and 
consequently are not entitled to 
benefits. Therefore, claimants who 
might otherwise undertake special 
training or return to school because 
they have little likelihood of finding 
jobs with the skills they now have 
may be deterred from doing so be- 
cause benefits would be withheld for 
the weeks of school attendance. In 
the interest of promoting greater 
training in order to enhance oppor- 
tunities for employment, States 
might give consideration to amend- 
ing their laws or revising their ad- 
ministrative practices to permit the 
payment of benefits if, though at- 
tending training, the individual is 
available for work and does not re- 
fuse suitable work without good 
cause. In such cases, the factors to 
be considered in determining whether 
the individual has good cause for re- 
fusing work should include consider- 
ation of whether the training will en- 
able the individual to obtain work at 

a higher skill. 


Administrative Simplifications 


One of the primary concerns during 
this period should be the simplifica- 
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tion of procedures to reduce reporting 
burdens on employers, to expedite 
payment, and to promote public un- 
derstanding. It will be important 
not only that benefits be adequate but 
that they be paid promptly. Much 
has already been done, but there is 
ample room for continued improve- 
ment if the program is to maintain 


‘the confidence and understanding of 


the public. One of the procedures 
that might aid greatly in the expedi- 
tious payment of benefits would be 
decentralization of benefit payments 
to local offices. Thirty-four States 
have already operated with some de- 
centralization of the benefit-deter- 
mination function, and other States 
have been studying similar plans. 

Employers, especially large inter- 
state employers, have complained 
about the burdens of variations in the 
forms used by State agencies for sim- 
ilar procedures—variations in report- 
ing wages and contributions, in 
low-earnings reports, and separation 
reports. Elimination of any reports 
where feasible and simplification and 
uniformity where possible can relieve 
employers of unnecessary burdens. 
Additional simplifications can be 
made by eliminating the use of benefit 
payments in the formula for expe- 
rience rating. 


Good administration encompasses 
something more than the kind of or- 
ganization and the kind of procedures 
that are established. It is the spirit 
and understanding of those who make 
up the organization and who carry 
out the procedures that count. 

Each State agency must constantly 
review its law and procedures so that 
it can recommend changes to improve 
the administration of its law. Each 
State law should be written and ad- 
ministered so that the State agency 
can assume the initiative all along 
the line. It must make certain that 
employers do not avoid their obliga- 
tions to pay contributions and that 
workers do not mulct the fund. It 
cannot sit back waiting for cases of 
dereliction to be brought to its at- 
tention, nor can it sit back expect- 
ing unemployed workers to know their 
rights and take advantage of them. 
It must remember at all times that it 
has an affirmative obligation to make 
certain that unemployment insurance 
is paid promptly and fully to workers 
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involuntarily unemployed and only to 
such workers. 


Relations With Employer, Labor, 
and Public Groups 


In administering the unemployment 
insurance system, we must constantly 
strive to adjust the program to meet 
new problems as they arise. These 
problems cannot be solved simply on 
the basis of technical knowledge. 
They involve a realistic appraisal of 
social and economic factors. They 
involve assumptions as to the basic 
purposes of the law. They must take 
into account group attitudes and pub- 
lic opinion. That is why it is desir- 
able for the State agency to work 
closely with an advisory council repre- 
senting employers, employees, and 
members of the public, including out- 
standing citizens and persons versed 
in labor relations, social welfare, and 
related matters. Out of this discus- 
sion between the technicians of the 
State agency on the one hand and the 
advisory groups on the other can come 
the sound social judgment that is so 
essential to a social program such as 
unemployment insurance. The ex- 
perience in most of the States that 
have used advisory councils has shown 
that they can be helpful in the pro- 
gressive improvement of the program 
and in the development of community 
understanding of the complex issues 
involved in unemployment insurance. 

In hearing appeals on claims de- 
nials, appeals tribunals composed of 
employers and employees perform a 
similar function. States which have 
no provision for the use of tripartite 
appeals boards should give considera- 
tion to the adoption of an amendment 
which would permit the use of such 
boards. While most appeals can be 
handled satisfactorily by referees, 
there are cases, especially cases which 
may set precedents, which involve 
grave and complicated issues of em- 
ployer-employee relationships and 
which need the considered opinion of 
representatives of workers and em- 
ployers as well as the judgment of an 
impartial representative. Such boards 
have been found effective in the ad- 
ministration of labor laws in many 
States; they bring the experience of 
labor and management to the settle- 
ment of the issues, and protect the 
agency from charges of arbitrariness 
in handling the issues. 


Temporary Disability 

With a strengthened unemployment, 
insurance system and an organization 
experienced in administering the un- 
employment insurance program, the 
States might well expand their social 
insurance protection by providing for 
a system of cash benefits to individuals 
when they are sick or temporarily dis- 
abled. 

It makes little difference to workers, 
in terms of wage loss, whether they 
are unemployed because of lack of 
work or because of illness. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the latter contingency 
places a double burden on workers 
because it results not only in cessation 
of earnings but in medical costs. Yet 
at the present time most industrial 
workers are protected against the 
former contingency and not the latter. 
Already two States, Rhode Island and 
California, have enacted temporary 
disability insurance laws in which the 
same State agency administering the 
unemployment insurance program is 
administering the temporary disabil- 
ity insurance program. Such an ar- 
rangement permits the use of a single 
set of wage records for determining 
benefit rights under both programs, 
results in greater efficiency of opera- 
tions, and reduces total administra- 
tive costs. Other States are seriously 
considering enactment of similar laws. 


Congress recently enacted legisla- 
tion including benefits for temporary 
disability under the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance program. Con- 
gress also provided an inducement to 
State action in this area by permit- 
ting States to withdraw, for tempo- 
rary disability insurance purposes, 
employee contributions they had de- 
posited in the unemployment trust 
fund. Since the beginning of the pro- 
gram nine States—Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island—have col- 
lected employee contributions, some 
of them in Substantial amounts. 
These employee contributions might 
well form the financial basis for em- 
barking on systems of temporary dis- 
ability insurance, since withdrawal of 
such employee contributions will not 
endanger the solvency of the State 
unemployment funds. 

In 1945, the Social Security Board 
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issued a document entitled “Some 
Provisional Notes on a Program of 
Temporary Disability Compensation 
Administered by a State Employment 
Security Agency,” and this document 
is now being revised to take account 
of new developments. The Social Se- 
curity Administration stands ready to 
lend every assistance in formulating a 
sound program of temporary disabil- 
ity insurance and in developing an 
administration integrated with un- 
employment insurance. 


Conclusion 
The next sessions of the State legis- 


latures will probably convene at a 
time when employment is at high 
levels and unemployment remains 
low. However, major economic ad- 
justments may occur within the next 
few years. Whether they take the 
form of a slight or a more severe re- 
cession we do not yet know. The task 
ahead, however, is to prepare the pro- 
gram for its maximum contribution 
to the maintenance of high-level em- 
ployment in a free democratic society, 
through broadening its coverage and 
providing adequate benefits to indi- 
viduals when they are unemployed 
because of lack of work or illness. 





Recent State Legislation Concerning 
Prepayment Medical Care 


By Margaret C. Klem* 


In this study of State legislation in the field of voluntary 
prepayment medical care plans, the author points out the char- 
acteristic pattern follewed in recent laws. As in all Bulletin 
articles, the opinions expressed are those of the author and do 
not necessarily reflect official views of the Social Security 


Administration. 


DURING THE PAST few years the in- 
creasing public interest in problems 
of medical economics has been ex- 
pressed many times through legisla- 
tion, either proposed or enacted, at 
both national and State levels. 

On the national scene the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, which provides 
for personal health service on a com- 
pulsory insurance basis, has aroused 
most interest. The Senate hearings 
on the bill, which ran from April to 
mid-July of last year, brought to- 
gether testimony from many of the 
Nation’s most eminent authorities on 
the medical, economic, and social as- 
pects of health problems. 

State legislation has also assumed 
much importance during this period. 
Many States have made provisions for 
committees to study various aspects 
of personal health services, such as 
medical facilities, expenditures for 
medical care, and the need for more 
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adequate services to all or to certain 
groups of the State’s population. 
Since 1943 alone, health commissions 
to inquire into the problems of medi- 
cal care have been established through 
legislative action in nine States— 
California, Illinois, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Commissions have also been 
appointed, although not specifically 
authorized by legislative acts, in 
Alabama, Colorado, and Florida. 
State interest in health matters is 
further evidenced by the fact that by 
February 1946, 18 months after the 
Commission on Hospital Care was set 
up by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment, all 48 States and the District of 
Columbia had made plans for or were 
conducting State-wide hospital sur- 
veys. On January 31, 1946, studies 
were in progress in 31 States and the 
District of Columbia; 2 additional 
States had completed preliminary 
studies; studies had been authorized 
but not started in 8 States; and the 
other 7 were forming study groups.’ 
The Commission on Hospital Care, 


1 Hospital Survey News Letter, February 
1946, p. 4. 


inaugurated to study the Nation’s 
hospital facilities, has been helping 
the States in their surveys. To assist 
the Commission in its work, the U. S. 
Public Health Service has made tech- 
nical personnel and physical facili- 
ties available to the staff. State health 
departments have given assistance 
and in some instances are actually 
conducting the studies. The intro- 
duction in January 1945 of the Hill- 
Burton bill, which authorized Federal 
grants to States for surveying hospi- 
tal needs and for constructing hospi- 
tals and public health centers, and 
the hearings that followed gave great 
importance to the studies. This bill 
was enacted by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress as the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act and was approved 
August 13, 1946. 


Nonprofit Medical Care Plans 


Although all State legislation relat- 
ing to medical problems is of interest 
to those who want to improve health 
conditions, one aspect is of particular 
concern to everyone interested in pre- 
payment plans. Physicians, labor 
unions, industries, and various con- 
sumer groups who are sponsoring or 
hope to establish such plans will find 
significant implications in legislation 
which specifically authorizes the 
establishment and control of prepay- 
ment medical care organizations. 

To date, 29 States have enacted 
laws dealing with medical service 
plans. More than half these laws 
were enacted during 1945 and the 
early part of 1946, when 15 States’ 
passed such laws for the first time and 
5 States* amended or reenacted legis- 
lation already in force. Thirty-six 
States have also passed.laws regard- 
ing nonprofit hospital service plans. 


Medical Participation 


Recent legislation on voluntary 
nonprofit prepayment medical care 
plans is particularly significant from 
one aspect—the provisions made for 
participation by physicians. The 15 
States recently enacting new laws for 
the regulation of these plans have fol- 
lowed the precedent set by such States 


2Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

%Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, and West Virginia. 
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as New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, where the legislation was for- 
mulated along lines demanded by 
medical society groups. 
these 15 States, under the present 
laws, the future of prepaid medical 
care will be largely in the hands of the 
medical profession, as it is now in New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, to 
the exclusion of other nonprofit or 
profit organizations or groups. 

This type of legislation has been 


In most of 


persons 


medical 


interested 


sponsored by medical societies or by 
in prepayment 
medical care programs similar to 
those now operated by many State 
societies. 
groups who are interested in other 
types of prepayment programs must 
either seek to have such acts amended 
or must sponsor other legislation.‘ 


Individuals 


‘No attempt has been made to study 
other types of legislation in the various 
States under which such plans can be or- 


or 


acts (table 1). 


Experience in Massachusetts, for 
example, shows that the passage of an 
act adapted to the needs of one par- 
ticular type of program does not pre- 
clude passage of legislation providing 
greater latitude of operation. In 1941, 
Massachusetts passed two separate 
The first, sponsored 
by those favoring the medical society 
ganized, such as the laws authorizing 


the formation of cooperatives and non- 
profit organizations. 


Table 1.—State legislation regarding nonprofit medical care corporations enacted before 1945 in selected States 





State and legisla- 
tion enacted 


Purpose 


| 


Who may incor- 





| porate 
} 
pee = 
Massachusetts | Provides for for- | Seven or 
(Ann. Laws, mation of med- persons, in man- 


Cum, Suppl. | 
1942, c. 176B). | 
Approved: | 
1941. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(Ann. Laws, | 
Cum. Suppl. | 
1942, c. 176C). | 
Approved: | 
1941. 


ical service cor- 
porations to 
preserve public 
health 
nishing services 
at low cost. 





Provides for med- 


ical service cor- | 
poration or | 


medical organ- 
ization operat- 
ing in connec- 
tion with a med- 
ical service plan. 
Exempts such 
corporations 
operating under 
chapter from 
provisions of 
chapter 112 re- 
lating to prac- 
tice of medicine. 


by fur- | 


ner specified. 





| Medical 
corporations en- 
dorsed by the 
Department of 
Public Health 
and Commis- 
sioner of Public 
Welfare. 


service | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





Administrator of 
corporation 


more | Board of directors 


approved by a 
medical society 
incorporated 
not less than 10 
years and hav- 


ing not less than | 
2,000 physicians | 


as members; at 
least one-third 
of directors 
must be sub- 
scribers to plan. 


Board of directors 
with not less 
than 9 mem- 
bers, of whom 
at least 3 and 
not more than a 
third shall 
subscribing 


be | 


members of cor- | 


poration, and at 
least 3 and not 
more than 2 
third physicians 
who are mem- 
bers of the Mas- 
sachusetts Med- 
ical Society or 


other recognized | 


association of 


physicians and | 


who are not as- 
sociated with 
physicians of 
the medical 
service plan. 
Any person in 
Commonwealth 
who meets qual- 
ifications speci- 
fied in bylaws 
may become a 
subscribing 
member. 


Scope of services 


registered physi- 
cians in accordance 
with accepted prac- 
tices in the 
community. Any 
person residing in 
the Commonwealth 
may subscribe if he 
meets corporation’s 
qualifications. 


Corporation shall not 


provide medical 
services but may 
contract for them 
with medical organ- 
izations composed 
of at least 5 physi- 
cians. Corporations 
may pay a stipu- 
lated percentage of 
subscriptions or 
other receipts; speci- 
fied amounts shall 
not be paid whether 
or not based on 
number of services. 


local | 


| 


| Tax exemptions 


| Source of services | Legal jurisdiction | and other signifi- 


Services provided by Every registered 


physician in 
area where cor- 
poration oper- 
ates has a right 
to participate. 
Subscriber has 
free choice of 
participating 
physicians. 


Every registered 
physician com- 
plying with 
qualifications of 
medical organ- 
ization conduct- 
ing business in 
community has 
a right to be- 
come an asso- 
ciate member of 
organization. 








Commissioner of 
Insurance. 


Commissioner 
of Insurance 
and Commis- 
sioner of Pub- 
lic Health. 


cant provisions 


Corporations are 
exempt from 
provisions of in- 
surance laws, 
except as espe- 
cially provided, 
and from taxes, 
except as pro- 
vided. Salaries 
limited to 
$5,000 annually. 


Corporations are 
exempt from 
provisions of in- 
surance laws 
and from taxes 
except as pro- 
vided. Salaries 
limited to 
$5,000 annually. 








New Jersey 

(Rev. Stat., 
Cum. Suppl. 
1941, sec. 17: 
48A-1 to 17: 
48A-25). Ap- 
proved : 1940. 

Amended: 1944 
and 1946. 








Provides for medi- 
cal nonprofit 
service corpora- 
tions and limits 
operation of 
medical service 
plans to those 
corporations ex- 
cept when au- 
thority is granted 
by the Commis- 
sioner of Bank- 
ing and Insur- 
ance or in the 
case of medical 
services under 
workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


Nonprofit corpor- 
ations without 
eapital stock. 
51 percent of 
the physicians 
in area must 
agree to partici- 
pate in plan. 








Board of trustees. 
No person can 
be approved as 
trustee unless 
approved by a 
recognized med- 
ical society or a 
professional or- 
ganization hav- 
ing not less than 
2,000 members 
licensed to prac- 
tice medicine 
and surgery. 


All general and special 


medical and sur- 
gical services ordi- 
narily provided by 
physicians in accord- 
ance with accepted 
practices in com- 
munity at time serv- 
ices are rendered. 
Cash indemnity 
benefits will not be 
paid except for med- 
ical services for 
which corporation 
was liable at time of 
such payment. Con- 
tracts can cover only 
one person and 
dependents. Under 
certain circumstan- 
ces subscriber. may 
be charged addition- 
al sum by partici- 
pating physicians. 





| Licensed physi- 
cians in New 
Jersey who agree 
to participate. 





Commissioner of 
Banking and 
Insurance. 








Corporations are 
tax exempt. 
Organization 
must have un- 
encumbered 
funds of not less 
than $5,000. 
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Table 1.—State legislation regarding nonprofit medical care corporations enacted before 1945 in setected States—Continued 


State and legisla- 





: Purpos 

tion enacted Bi 
Ohio Authorizes non- 
Gen. Code profit corpora- 


(Page, Cum. 
Suppl., 1942) 
sec. 669-14 to 
669-38. 

Approved: 1941. 


tions to operate 
voluntary non- 
profit medical 
care plans. 


| 
} 





Who may incor- 
porate 


Nonprofit plans 
providing medi- 
cal services. At 
least 51 percent 
of physicians 
and surgeons 
practicing in 
each county 
where plan oper- 
ates must parti- 
cipate. Certifi- 
cates will not be 
issued until 
written agree- 
ments have been 
signed with at 
least 10 physi- 
cians. 


corporation 


| 
[Me Administrator of 
ce 
| 


Fifteen-member 
board of trustees, 
representing 
the public and 
the medical pro- 
fession; at least 
6 public repre- 
sentatives. 


| 
| 


Scope of services 


Professional services 
by physicians and 
surgeons in office, 
hospitals, and homes: 
hospitalization not 
included. Contracts 
cannot be issued to 
persons without de- 
pendents and with 
income exceeding 
$900 during 6 pre- 
ceding months, or 
persons having de- 
pendents whose in- 
come exceeded $1,200 
during preceding 6 
months’ period. 


Source of services 





Licensed physici- 
ans and = sur- 
geons in State 
who reside in 
area of opera- 
tion and who 
comply with 
corporations’ re- 
quirements; 
subscribers have 
free choice of 
physician. 


' 
| Legal jurisdiction 
| 


Tax exemptions 


and other signifi- 
cant provisions 





Superintendent 
of Insurance. 


Corporations are 
taxed the same 
as domestic in- 
surance com- 
panies and are 
entitled to the 
same exemp- 
tions. Employ- 
ees of State or 
political sub- 
divisions or any 
institution sup- 
ported by State, 
may authorize 
deductions from 
salaries. 





Pennsylvania 
(Acts 398 and 
399). 
Approved: 1939. 
Amended: 1943. 


Provides for non- 
profit medical 
service plans. 


Nine or more per- 
sons, residents 
of Pennsylva- 
nia, majority 
physicians. 


Nine persons, resi- 
dents of Penn- 
Sylvania, majo- 
rity physicians. 
All questions in- 
volving profes- 
sional ethics to 
be decided only 
by physicians 
selected in ac- 
cordance with 
bylaws of corpo- 
ration. 


Medical services (not 
cash) for persons of 
low income and 
their dependents as 
follows: Person with 
one dependent whose 
income for preceding 
25 weeks averaged 
not more than $30 
weekly or whose in- 
come with depend- 
ent’s averaged not 
more than $45; per- 
sons with more than 


Every physician 
practicing in 
area served who 
complies with 
regulations of 
the corporation 
and who regis- 
ters with corpo- 
ration. Corpo- 
ration, with ap- 
proval of De- 
partment of 
Health, may re- 
fuse to place doc- 


Department of 
Health and In- 
surance De- 
partment. Sec- 
retary of 
Health may or- 
der corporation 
to extend or im- 
prove services 
if they are not 
adequate. 


Corporations are 
tax exempt. 
Minimum reserve 
of $25,000 re- 
quired. 











one dependent whose 
income with  in- 
comes of all depend- 
ents averaged not 
more than $60 dur- 
ing 25-week period. 
All persons of low 
income entitled to 
apply for member- 
ship. Persons with 
higher incomes may 
become members 
with understanding 
that physicians may 
make extra charge 
for services. 














type of organization, provides for the 
formation of medical service corpora- 
tions to be managed by boards of di- 
rectors composed of persons approved 
by a medical society which has been 
incorporated for at least 10 years and 
has not less than 2,000 members; not 
less than one-third of the directors 
must be subscribers to the medical 
care plan. The second act, sponsored 
by those who favored a plan that 
would not give a monopoly to medical 
societies, provides for the formation 
of medical service corporations, ap- 
proved by the Department of Public 
Health and managed by boards of 
directors with not less than 9 mem- 
bers, of whom at least 3 but not more 
than a third are subscribing members, 
and at least 3 but not more than a 
third are physicians who are members 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
or of some other recognized associa- 
tion of physicians. Both laws are on 
the statute books. 

Eleven of the 15 States recently en- 


acting legislation have made definite 
provisions for medical supervision and 
participation. Illinois and Tennessee 
specify that a certain number of citi- 
zens (7 in one State and 9 in the 
other) may incorporate, but the ma- 
jority must be physicians. Moreover, 
before plans in these States are ap- 
proved, proof must be given that the 
majority of the physicians in the area 
of operation are willing to participate. 

The Minnesota act states that not 
less than 21 persons, all doctors of 
medicine, may incorporate. Wiscon- 
sin legislation provides for the incor- 
poration of plans by the State medi- 
cal society or by county medical so- 
cieties having State medical society 
approval. Alabama has amended 
State hospital legislation to permit 
hospitals which have been approved 
by the State hospital and medical as- 
sociations to provide medical services. 

Legislation in Rhode Island pro- 
vides for double approval—by the 
Governor, who must certify that the 


tor’s name on 
the register. 











plan is a public convenience, and by 
the State medical society, which must 
give approval before a plan may in- 
corporate. 

While the Kentucky law does not 
specify the type of persons who may 
incorporate, it requires that at least 
51 percent of the physicians in the 
area of operation must signify their 
willingness to provide services before 
a certificate of incorporation will be 
granted. Neither Iowa nor Kansas 
made any special regulations about 
incorporation, but the former requires 
that 150 physicians must participate 
in any plan, and the latter specifies 50. 

Both Florida and North Dakota, 
while giving latitude for the types of 
plans that may be incorporated, spec- 
ify that the plans must be managed 
by boards of directors, the majority 
of whom are physicians. 


Other Aspects 


Boards of directors.—The regula- 
tions regarding boards of directors in- 
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Table 2.—State legislation regarding nonprofit medical care corporations enacted during 1945 and early 1946 





State and legis- 
lation enacted 


Alabama 


| 
> ‘i | Who may incorpo- 
Purpose | tate 


Amends _ existing Representatives of 





(Governor’s nonprofit hospi- or more hos- 
Act No. 50, tal legislation. pitals approved 
Acts 1945) by the Alabama 

Approved: June Hospital Associa- 
1, 1945. tion. 

} 
Arizona Provides for organ- | Any organization 

(Ch. 13, Laws ization, regula- not inconsistent 
1945). tion, operation, with the ar 

Approved: Oct. and taxation of sions of the act 
3, 1945. nonprofit hospi- | 








tal and medical | 
service corpora- 
tions. 








Connecticut 


(Special Act 
No. 284, Laws 


1945). 


Approved; July | 
94 


23, 1945. 


F lorida 
(House Bill No. 

883). 
Approved: 
June 11, 1945. 


Illinois 
(Senate Bill No. 


652). 


Approved: July | 


25. 


, 1945. 


Io wi 
(Senate Bill No. 
128). 
eo Feb. 
, 1945. 





Kans 1s 
(House Bill No. 
90). 


Approved: | 


Mar. 29, 1945. 


Kentucky 
(House Bill No. 
1). 


Appros ed: Mar. 
23, 1946. 


M land 

No. 

Approwea Apr. 
, 1945, 





Authorizes the |......-.-.-- 
Connecticut Hos- 
pital Service As- 
sociation to act | 
as agent for medi- | 
eal service corpo- 
rations organized 
r existing | 
ation. 











Provides for and | Five or more per- | 
regulates non- sons. 


and/or surgical 





- 


| 

profit medical | 
and/or hospital | 

service plans. | 

} 

| 

| 


. | 
| 
| 
| 


Seven or more per- | 





Provides for incor- 


| poration, super- | sons, all residents | 
| vision, regula-| of Illinois, major- | 
tion, and disso-| ity physicians. 

| 


| lution of medical | 
service plan cor- 
porations. 


Majority of phy- 
sicians in county 
must participate. | 





Ame nds laws relat- 


Corporations 


or- | 


| ing to nonprofit | ganized to estab- 

| hospital service | lish, maintain, | 
and authorizes | and _ operate a | 

| nonprofit corpo- plan providing | 


medical and sur- 
gical service. 


ration to furnish | 
medical and sur- | 
| gical services. 


Prescribes certain | Corporations must 
powers and du- have contracts 
ties and provides with at least 50 

| forsupervisionof| participating | 

| nonprofit medi- physicians. | 
| cal service cor- | | 

} porations. _| 

Provides for the in- | Corporations with | 

corporation and at least 51 per- 
regulationofnon-| cent of licensed 
profit medical physicians in 
service plans. county partici- 
pating in prov id- | 

ing services. 





and 


Repe als re- | C orporations, ‘with- | 
} enacts, with| out capital 
| amendments, stock, organized 
| nonprofit hospi- to provide health 


tal legislation to services. 
provide for non- | 

profit health 

plans. 


Administrator of . : 
Scope of services 
corporation Scope of service 


Board of trustees. 





Hospital services, 


tepresentatives | which may in- 
of participating clude medical 
hospitals enti- and/or surgical 
tled to mem- and/or obstetri- 
bership. Physi- eal care or bene- 
cians may fits. 


elected. 








be 
Board lw hich 





in- | Hospital or medi- | License a Corpora- 
po ema green cal service or | cians tion Commis- 
atives of par a combination of pitals) w ith sion. 
ticipating phy- | the two. | whom organiza- | 
sicians, hospi- | tion enters into | 
tals, and the | eontract. Pa- 
general public. | tient has free | 
} | choice of par- 
| | ticipants. 
| | 
| | 
} | 
} | 
| 
Board which in- Medical and/or | Licensed physi- | Insurance Com- € 
ch ides represent- surgical and/or | cians and ap- missioner. 
atives of partici- hospital services.| proved hospitals 
pating physi- | with whom or- | 
cians, hospitals, | ganization en- 
and the general | | ters into con- | 
public; majority | ° tract. 
physicians. | | 
} | 


Board of directors 
with same gen- | 
eral qualifica- 
tions as Incorpo- 
rators. 


Ordinary and 
usual medical 
professional 
services; no hos- 
pitalization. 


Board of at les 


ist 
9 members, ma- gical services. 
jority physi- 
clans. 


Board of directors | Medical 





| 
| 
Zz 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


services | 
with 2 public of such types as | 
representatives corporation de- 


appointed 
Governor, 


by sires. 


Not specified General and usual 


services rend- 
ered by physi- | 
cians. 


Hospital, medical, 
or dental care 
provided by hos- 
pitals, physi- 
cians, and/or 
dentists. 


Not specified 





T 
Source of services | Legal jurisdiction 
| 


Tax exemptions and 
other _ significant 
provisions 





Any member of | Superintendent 
county medical of Insurance. 
association  se- 
lected by pa- | 
tient. | 

| 


State 














Any licensed phy- | | Insurance Direc- 
sician in good | tor. 
standing i 
county is eligi- | 
ble to partici- | 
pate. | 





cians in com- 
munity; at least 
150 must partici- | 
pate. 


| Insurance. 








= 


Previous legislation 
(1939) grants tax 
exemption. 


Cc orporations are 
exempt from all 
but general prop- 


erty tax. Organ- 
izations must 
have deposit of 


$5,000-10,000 with 
State Treasurer. 
Salaries limited to 
$5,000 annually 
unless approved 
by board of di- 
rectors. 





orporations areex- 
empt from all pro- 
visions of insur- 
ance laws and all 
other laws con- 
flicting with act. 
Pre-existing plans 
need not incorpo- 
rate or reincorpo- 
rate but must file 
an acceptance of 
the act. 
Corporations are ex- 
empt from all 
taxes and license 
fees from which 
charitable and 
benevoélent corpo- 
rations are ex- 
empt. Must 
have working cap- 
ital of $5,000. 


Med tical and sur- | Licensed _ physi- Commissioner of | Corporations are tax 


exempt. 











Licensed physi 
cians; at least Insurance, 
50 must partici- 
pate. 

} 

Every licensed | Insurance Direc- 
physician in| tor and State 
county has aj} Board of 
right to partici- | Health. 
pate. | 

Licensed p shysi- ‘Insurance c om- 


cians, dentists, 

or hospitals 
having con- 

tracts with} 
corporation. 


missioner, 


| 








Cc ommissioner of lc Corporations are tax 


exempt. P ans 
must have assets 
of at least $5,000. 





Corporations are 
exempt from in- 
surance laws ex- 
cept as_ specifi- 
cally provided. A 
$10,000 _ security 
must be deposited 
with the Custo- 
dian of Insurance 
Securities. 

Cc orporations are 
exempt from in- 
surance laws un- 
less expressly des- 





ignated. Must 
have a working 
capital sufficient 


for 3 months’ op- 
eration. 
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cluded in recent legislation are of par- 
ticular interest not only to organizers 
of plans but to the general public— 
especially the beneficiaries of such 
plans. Six States—Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee—specify that the ma- 
jority of the board members must be 
physicians; only Arizona, Florida, and 
Kansas mention representation of the 
subscribers. 

Odin Anderson, in his study of State 
enabling legislation in 1944, observed 
that control over policies and opera- 
tions of voluntary plans was definitely 
placed in the hands of the hospital 
Officials (for hospital plans) and of 
the medical profession (for medical 
plans) , subject to the decisions of the 
commissioner of insurance; the sub- 
scriber has little or no voice except 


through sales resistance or organized 
appeals to the commissioner of in- 
surance. “Whether the representa- 
tion of the public on the boards of 
directors is desirable or not is a very 
debatable issue,” Mr. Anderson de- 
clares.’ “It may be said, however, that 
if the nonprofit plans regard them- 
selves as public service institutions 
sponsored by the community, it fol- 
lows that representatives of the com- 
munity at large should have a voice 
in policy making, perhaps even a 
dominant voice; if the plans regard 
themselves as simply another insur- 
ance company, it follows according to 





‘Anderson, Odin W., State Enabling 
Legislation for Nonprofit Hospital and 
Medical Plans, 1944, Public Health Eco- 
nomics Research Series No. 1, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1944, 56 pp. 


precedent that the community should 
have no more voice in the policy mak- 
ing than it has at present in the oper- 
ation of commercial insurance com- 
panies.” 

Legal supervision of plans.—Legis- 
lation in almost all States places vol- 
untary plans under the direction of 
the State insurance commissioner, 
whose power over them varies con- 
siderably. In some instances it ex- 
tends far beyond what would ordinar- 
ily be expected, permitting him to de- 
termine whether the plan duplicates 
services already provided, to limit the 
area of operation, and to determine 
the amount of funds to be spent for 
administration or for solicitation. 

The Tennessee law, passed in 1945, 
gives the commissioner jurisdiction 
over rates, approval of hospitals, 


Table 2.—State legislation regarding nonprofit medical care corporations enacted during 1945 and early 1946—Continued 






































- ‘ Tax exemptions and 
State and legis- Paros Who may incorpo- | Administrator of : : sas A 
pose A Scope of services | Source of services | Legal jurisdiction other _ significant 
lation enacted rate corporation provisions 
Minnesota Provides for the in- | Not less than 21 | Not specified__...- Medical services, | Patient selects | Commissioner of | Corporations are 
(Ch. No. 255). corporation and doctors licensed no cash indem- physician; phy- Insurance and exempt from in- 
Approved: Apr. regulation of non- under State laws nification of sub- sician - corpora- Secretary of surance laws of 
12, 1945. profit medical and legal resi- scriber. tion contracts State. State except as 
service plans. dents of State. prohibited. specifically _pro- 
vided. Must have 
at least $25,000 
capital. 
Mississippi Provides for incor- | Three members of | Not specified__.__- Medical and sur- | Not specified_-.__- Secretary of State 
(House Bill No. poration of medi- organization. Or- gical benefits as and Attorney 
712). cal, surgical, and ganizations may well as other General. 
Approved: other corpora- operate on share social programs. 
Apr. 10, 1946. tions organized or nonshare basis. 


to improve phy- 
sical, mental, and 
moral conditions 
of mankind. 


stock. 


Nonprofit organ- 
izations shall not 
be required to 
publish charter 
and shall issue no 





New Hampshire | Amends previous | Organization with 
50 percent or 
more of the eligi- 
ble physicians in 
State, or area of 
operation partici- 


(Ch. No. 96) medical service 
Approved: legislation. 
Apr. 5, 1945. 


pating. 





New Jersey (Ch. | Amends previous 
259) Approved: act affecting 
May 2, 1946. medical services 

to permit corpo- 
rations to receive 
grants from gov- 
ernment agencies 
or other sources 
for payment of 
medical and hos- 
pital services. 





New York (Ch. | Amends insurance | Membership cor- |..--.-.-.-.--------- Medical, dental, 
poration and 
consumer 
eratives. 


548) Approved: 
Apr. 5, 1946. 


membership cor- 
poration and co- 
operative laws 
relating to non- 
profit medical 
and dental in- 
demnity and hos- 
pital service cor- 
porations to per- 
mit organizations 
under these laws 
to furnish medi- 
cal, dental, and 
hospital service 
benefits. 











coop- benefits. 


and hospital 
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not of fact. 





scope of services to be offered, and 
conditions under which a doctor may 
be paid as a specialist; he has no pro- 
fessional advisory body, and the law 
is so worded as to allow appeal from 
his decisions only on points of law, 


Special privileges conferred by en- 
abling legislation.—Most recent legis- 
lation has continued the pattern set 
in earlier acts by declaring nonprofit 
corporations to be charitable and 


benevolent institutions and making 
them tax exempt. 
ception is the Tennessee act, which 
declares that the corporations are 
subject to fees and taxes as prescribed 
for life, health, and accident insur- 
ance companies, as it is not the pur- 
pose of the act to discriminate in 
favor of medical service corporations. 
In most States, also, medical care pre- 
payment plans are allowed to operate 
without large reserves. 


The notable 


ex- 


These exemptions raise an interest- 
ing question concerning the place of 
nonprofit plans in relation to com- 
mercial insurance. By declaring the 
plans charitable and benevolent and 
exempting them from the regular in- 
surance laws and from the necessity 
of maintaining large reserves, the 
States are endowing them with cer- 
tain privileges, in return for which 
the people have a right to expect a 


more comprehensive type of benefit 


Table 2.—State legislation regarding nonprofit medical care corporations enacted during 1945 and early 1946—Continued 





. State and legis- 
| lation enacted 


Purpose 


Who may incorpo- 
rate 


Administrator of 
corporation 





North Dakota 


(Ch. 154) Ap- 
proved: Feb. 
28, 1945. 





To promote public 
health and bring 
about a wider 
distribution of 
medical care 
through nonprof- 
it medical serv- 
ice corporations. 


No particular 
specifications. 


Board of at least 
9 members, ma- 
jority participa- 
ting physicians. 








Tax exemptions and 

Scope of services | Source of services | Legal jurisdiction other significant 
provisions 

rad apabcindoietaas — 

Usual services | Every licensed | Commissioner of | Corporations are tax 

rendered by physician in Insurance. exempt; law gov- 

physicians. State has aright erning charitable 

to participate. and benevolent 


organizations ap- 
plicable. 





Rhode Island 











operating chari- 
table corporations 
to own and oper- 
ate nonprofit co- 
operative hospi- 
tals and to pro- 
vide medical, 
dental, health, 
surgical, nursing, 
and related serv- 
ices and benefits 
for members and 
families of mem- 
bers. 


Provides for incor- | Organizations ap- | Board of directors, | Medical services, | Not specified___.-_- Director of Busi- | Corporations are ex- 
(House Bill No. poration of non- proved by Gov- majority li- drugs, medi- ness Regula- empt from insur- 
836) Approved: profit medical ernor and State censed physi- cines, supplies, tion. ance laws. 
Apr. 24, 1945. service corpora- medical society. cians. and nursing 
tions. Hospital corpo- care; indemnity 
rations may a- benefits may be 
mend charters to provided. 
provide medical 
care. 

Tennessee Authorizes the or- | Nine citizens, ma- | Board of directors, | Either general or | Every practicing | Insurance Com- | Corporations are 
(Ch. 113) Ap- ganization and jority doctors li- possessing same special medical doctor in good missioner. subject to fees and 
proved: Feb. 27, operation of med- cen: Ten- general quailifi- benefits or both. standing in the taxes as prescribed 
1945, ical service cor- nessee. Fifty-one eations as incor- county is eligible for life, health, 

porations. percent of doctors porators, to participate. and accident in- 
in county must surance. Must 
participate. Cor- have 6 months’ 
poration must not working capital or 
duplicate services $2,500, whichever 
already provided. is larger. 

Texas Amends civil stat- | Corporations can- |-.--.-....-.------- See Purpose......- INOS CCCI ans seen ccncccceendeen 
(Senate Bill No. utes (article 1302, not operate where 
181) Approved: title32) to provide population is 
Apr. 10, 1945. for creating and more than 2,500. 





West Virginia 
(Senate Bill No. 

‘ 3-X) Approved: 
Mar. 28, 1946. 


Amends and _ re- 
enacts previous 
legislation to en- 
courage expan- 
sion of hospital 
and medical serv- 
ices. 


Nonprofit, non- 
stock hospital or 
medical service 
organizations. 


Not specified... ... 


Medical and surgi- 
eal services by 
physicians; hos- 
pitalization. 


Physicians and 
hospitals with 
whom corpora- 
tion has con- 
tracts. 


Insurance Com- 
missioner. 


Corporations are 
exempt from 
taxes and general 
insurance laws of 
State. Must 
have sufficient 
working capital to 
pay expenses for a 
reasonable period. 
Dues may be de- 
ducted from State 
government’s pay 
rolls. 





Wisconsin 
(Ch. 494) Ap- 
proved: July 19, 
1945, 








Amends _ statutes 
and provides for 
care during sick- 
ness by State 
medical society. 











State society, or 
county society in 
manner approved 
by State society, 
may establish 
plans. 


Not specified --...- 





Sickness care of 
indigents, low- 
income groups, 
and others. 





Participating phy- 
sicians; subscrib- 
ers have free 
choice of physi- 
cian, 





Commissioner of 
Insurance. 








Corporation is ex- 
empt from State 
insurance laws ex- 
cept those relat- 
ing te nondiscrim- 
inatory rates, in- 
vestments, and 
premium reserves, 
as specified. 
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than the commercial insurance com- 
panies can provide at similar rates. 
Since the majority of the subscribers 
to medical society plans receive care 
for catastrophic illness only—a bene- 
fit quite similar to that provided by 
the average insurance company—the 
development of prepayment plans 
along these lines has been ground for 
causing both the general public and 
the commercial companies to ques- 
tion the right of these organizations 
to special privileges. 


Effect on Development of Plans and 
on Medical Services 


The effect of recent legislation, both 
on the types of plans contemplated 
under this enabling legislation and on 
the types of services that will be pro- 
vided, will be obvious to those familiar 
with prepayment medical care plans. 
Most of these State plans will either 
be operated directly by State or 
county medical societies (or by organ- 
izations which they establish and con- 
trol) or will follow such patterns as 
they prescribe. 

The medical services afforded will 
provide the type of care now being 
given by medical society plans, which 
operate on the principle that the pub- 
lic is primarily interested in protect- 
ing itself against the costs of particu- 
lar classes of catastrophic illness. 
Only a very small percentage of the 
membership in plans of this type now 
in operation is eligible for more than 
surgical, and in some instances medi- 
cal, care (including obstetrical care) 
when hospitalized. Preventive care 
and care early in the course of illness, 
therefore, have largely been exciuded. 
Services in most medical society plans 
may be provided by any licensed phy- 
sician in the area who chooses to par- 
ticipate in the plan and who agrees to 
care for beneficiaries on a fee-for- 
service basis; the plan pays full or 
partial remuneration for services.° 

Since the laws provide that all or a 


*Full or partial payment depends on 
several factors. In medical society plans, 
physicians are paid by the plan according 
to a specified fee schedule, if funds are 
ample. If the plan cannot meet the 
physicians’ bills in full, they are prorated. 
Some plans provide that the physician 
may charge the patient a fee in addition 
to that received from the plan if the lat- 
ter’s income is above a specified amount 
or if he uses a private room while hos- 
pitalized. 


large percentage of the physicians in 
the area may provide service under 
the plan, group practice plans are, in 
effect, excluded because such plans 
provide service through a _ limited 
number of physicians working either 
full time or part time in an organized 
group under medical supervision. 

The advantages of group practice 
were interestingly presented in a re- 
cent Senate subcommittee interim re- 
port on health insurance. The report 
stated that “Most of the plans offering 
comprehensive prepaid medical care 
are group practice plans... There 
is evidence, both qualitative and quan- 
titative, that well-organized group 
practice can offer better medical care 
than individual practice.”* The pref- 
erence of physicians, particularly 
young physicians, for this type of 
practice was indicated in a survey 
among medical officers in the armed 
forces, sponsored by the American 
Medical Association, which showed 
that more than half the doctors re- 
plying wanted to enter private group 
practice after their discharge.* 

An additional indication that pre- 
payment plans in most States that 
have recently enacted legislation will 
be under strong pressures to follow 
the medical society pattern is found 
in the fact that four of these States— 
Illinois, Kentucky, North Dakota, and 
Tennessee—specify that every li- 
censed physician in the area where 
the plans operate has a right to par- 
ticipate in providing services. Ala- 
bama requires that the beneficiary 
shall have the right to select any 
member of the county medical so- 
ciety; and Minnesota not only pro- 
vides that the patient may select his 
physician but, as a further guarantee 
of free choice, forbids any contracts 
or agreements between physicians 
and plans with respect to rendering 
service to subscribers and states that 
the selection of a physician “shall be 
a matter of agreement directly be- 
tween the patient and the doctor of 
medicine selected by the patient to 
treat him.” Plans in all these States 
have no choice regarding the manner 
in which services will be provided. 


7™Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, Health Insurance, Subcommittee 
Report No. 5, July 1946, pp. 10-11. 

§’ Based on data in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, June 24, 
1944, pp. 558-560. 


The medical society practice of using 
a participating physician must be 
followed. 

The restricted nature of the serv- 
ices. now being provided by medical 
society plans under most recent leg- 
islation will be of concern to all per- 
sons interested in the establishment 
of comprehensive medical care pro- 
grams. Such an authority as Louis 
H. Pink, president of the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York and 
former Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, has recog- 
nized the weakness of voluntary plans 
with too limited services and has ad- 
vised against them. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York,. Mr. Pink em- 
phasized the responsibility of volun- 
tary plans to the public as a result of 
the special privileges granted them. 
He pleaded for the enrollment of a 
substantial percentage of the popula- 
tion and for a broad health program 
adaptable to the needs of each com- 
munity. He emphasized particularly 
the value of stressing and developing 
preventive measures. 


Attitude of State Medical So- 
cieties Toward Recent Legis- 
lation 


To determine the attitude of the 


medical societies toward recently en- — 


acted legislation, a review was made 
of the official publications of societies 
in States where laws were enacted. 
In a number of instances the societies 
not only approved this type of legis- 
lation but were actually responsible 
for its passage. While some of the 
journals have merely referred to the 
laws briefly with such comments as 
“our medical and hospital prepay- 
ment insurance bill,” others have dis- 
cussed the acts in detail and have 
taken full credit for framing them 
and assuring their passage.’ 


® Journal of the Medical Association of 
the State of Alabama, June 1945, pp. 285— 
287; Journal of the Kansas Medical So- 
ciety, April 1945, pp. 119-120; Illinois 
Medical Journal, August 1945, pp. 58-60; 
Journal of the Iowa State Medical Society, 
March 1945, pp. 89-90; Minnesota Medi- 
cine, June 1945, pp. 470-471; Journal of 
the Tennessee State Medical Association, 
March, pp. 76-79, and May 1945, pp. 121-— 
125; West Virginia Medical Journal, April 
1946, pp. 84-88; and Wisconsin Medical 
Journal (Medical Forum), July 1945, pp. 
1-2. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


Substantial declines in both initial 
and continued claims for State unem- 
ployment insurance in November rep- 
resented a return to more normal lev- 
els after the October rise, when the 
claims loads shot up, mainly because 
of the power dispute in Pennsylvania 
and the trucking dispute in New York. 
Initial claims dropped from 681,600 to 
620,000, after having increased in the 
preceding 2 months. The drop in con- 
tinued claims from 4.1 million to 3.5 
million more than offset the October 
increase and brought these claims to 
the lowest level since August 1945. 
The rescheduling of claims from 
Thanksgiving Day to the following 
week, which fell in December, and the 
fact that November had fewer report- 
ing days than October were also im- 
portant factors in the general decline. 
Significant increases in both types of 
claims, however, were reported by the 
3 Pacific Coast States—California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

The drop in claims was paralleled 
by the decline in the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries, from 764,000 
to 698,000, and the $10.4 million drop 
to $54.1 million, in the amount of 
benefits paid. 

In initial claims the drop of 62,000 
offset approximately 60 percent of the 
increase which had occurred in Octo- 
ber (table 3). More than two-thirds 
of this decline was accounted for by 
the drop of 46,000 in Pennsylvania, 
where, in addition to the decline from 
the October peak caused by the Pitts- 
burgh power strike, there were only 18 
working days as compared with 23 in 
the preceding month. Other out- 
standing declines were 11,500 in Mich- 
igan (following a drop of 16,100 in 
October), 8,100 in New Jersey, and 
5,100 in New York. For the third suc- 
cessive month, California reported an 
increase in initial claims; the rise 
from 84,800 in October to 94,600 in 
November was due to seasonal factors, 
accentuated by inclement weather. 


727827—47-——3 


The increases of 2,600 in Oregon and 
8,200 in Washington were also sea- 
sonal, resulting from a curtailment of 
logging operations and construction 
activity with the beginning of winter 
weather, particularly in the second 
half of the month. 

All but 8 States reported fewer con- 
tinued claims. The drop of 207,600 
in Pennsylvania was the largest in the 
country, followed by 68,600 in Illinois, 
56,200 in Michigan, and approxi- 
mately 43,500 each in New Jersey and 
in New York (table 4). Eight other 
States—Alabama, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Tennessee—had declines 
ranging from 10,000 to 30,000. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, with 
increases in initial claims, also re- 
ported jumps in continued claims of 
4,100, 5,600, and 6,000, respectively. 
Another notable rise in continued 
claims was the increase of 5,000 in 
Connecticut, which reflected a labor 
dispute in the New Haven area and 
material shortages in Stamford re- 
sulting from the recent trucking dis- 
pute in New York. 

Approximately 7 percent of the ini- 
tial and 9 percent of the continued 
claims filed during November were in- 


terstate claims received as agent State 
(tables 3 and 4). 

During November the average 
weekly number of beneficiaries fluc- 
tuated between 622,000 and 764,000, 
largely because the Election Day, Ar- 
mistice Day, and Thanksgiving holi- 
days threw off the regular schedule 
for the filing of claims (table 2). 
Washington was the only State to re- 
port a substantial increase in benefi- 
ciaries during the week ended Novem- 
ber 30, which included the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. 

Benefit payments resumed their 
downward trend after the slight in- 
crease in October, dropping from $64.4 
million to $54.1 million, to compen- 
sate for 2,990,000 weeks of all types 
of unemployment (table 5). Dis- 
bursements in Pennsylvania were $2.4 
million less than in October, while Il- 
linois and New York reported declines 
of more than $1 million. Of the 8 
States showing increases in benefit 
payments in November, Washing- 
ton—with an increase of $435,200— 
was outstanding. All other increases 
were less than $20,000. The average 
weekly check for total unemployment 
during November* was $18.30; for 
women the average was $17.54. 

Women claimants filed 44 percent 


1Data for California and New Jersey 
not included. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, November 1946 




















Amount of change from— 
Number or 
Item amount 
October 1946 | November 1945 
FP CEI EM 6 PTO OT DE 1 620, 000 —62, 000 —159, 000 
NT As cininan ntincotstleinstacsesin treme niacin autahislainatatinenaedinbiargantontasiteal 1 380, 000 —53, 000 —195, 000 
FE LPS RE IES 1 240, 000 —8, 000 +44, 000 
SS RISES arin are 1 3, 491, 000 —650, 000 —3, 011, 000 
, «i (ws S SS CR Se Se 1 341, 000 —46, 000 —157, 000 
0 Sa ESS nee ates ND SF RES Ss. 1 3, 150, 000 —604, 000 —2, 854, 000 
oo BR ee amg 4 2, 990, 000 —548, 000 —2, 735, 000 
Total unemployment_______...-........-_-- 4 2, 865, 000 —544, 000 — 2, 683, 000 
Other than total unemployment 5 4125, 000 —4, 000 —52, 000 
LS RES ES eae Se 4 225, 000 —47, 000 —184, 000 
pO EERE IIE th IE OD | 4 92, 000 —32, 000 +38, 000 
Weexly average beneficiaries®¢._.....___________-_______- | 4 698, 000 —67, 000 —623, 000 
IE es ee ee | 4$54,076,000 | —$10, 355, 000 —$54, 162, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable §___________..------------ | $3, 653, 175, 786 |-- Rl SRN ES ESO 
Funds available as of Nov. 30, 1946 9............-.-------- $6, 878, 388, 350 | -++$58, 909,088 | —$101, 344, 387 








1 Includes estimate for Alaska. 

2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims; also Maryland before April 1946, 
Ohio before September 1946, and Wisconsin before 
February 1946. 

3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Includes estimates for California, and for Penn- 
sylvania for total and other than total unemploy- 
ment. 

5 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment, and 
Pennsylvania before January 1946. 


6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks compen- 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July 1946, 
computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

7 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

8 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. Includes 
Arizona, Colorado, and Washington as of Oct. 31, 
1946. 

® Includes Arizona, Colorado, and Washington as 
of Oct. 31, 1946. 
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of the initial claims and 46 percent 
of the compensable claims, and they 
received 44 percent of the benefits. 
Although these proportions were 
slightly higher than in October, they 
have remained fairly steady since 
June; during the spring and early 
summer, however, the proportions 
were much lower, as shown below: 














Percent of claims filed and benefits 
received by women 
Month 
Initial Compen- | Amount of 
claims sableclaims} benefits 
January _--.-- 32 46 (1) 
February ---_- 30 40 (1) 
March 36 37 (1) 
38 38 (1) 
34 39 (‘) 
42 40 (4) 
43 44 41 
43 45 42 
September... 41 46 43 
October __---- 43 45 43 
November--_- 44 46 44 














1 Data not available. 


Unemployment during the week 
ended November 9, as represented by 
the ratio of continued claims to cov- 
ered employment, was 3.0 percent. 
This ratio has dropped each month 
since March, when it reached a high 
of 6.8 percent. Washington reported 
the highest percentage for November, 
6.4; New York was next, with 5.7, 
and California followed, with 5.5. 
Each of these three ratios was above 
comparable figures for October. Al- 
together, 34 States showed a smaller 
ratio for November than for October. 
Among the States with notable de- 
clines were Pennsylvania, where the 
ratio dropped from 4.0 to 2.5 percent; 
Towa, 2.6 to 1.3 percent; Nebraska, 2.5 
to 1.3 percent; and South Dakota, 3.1 
to 1.4 percent. In Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming the ratios were less 
than 1 percent (table 9). 

During November, 225,000 claimants 
received their first benefit check in 
their benefit year. During the same 
period, 92,000 claimants exhausted all 
benefit rights and received their last 
check. New York reported 41,500 first 
payments with no exhaustions, since 
sufficient time had not elapsed in their 
benefit year, which began June 3, for 
any claimant to exhaust the full 26 
weeks of benefits to which all eligible 
claimants are entitled. Ohio, on the 
other hand, reported that 5,000 per- 
sons received their first benefit check 
and 4,600 persons received the last 
check to which they were entitled. 


In Texas the 3,400 first payments were initial claims (table 7). Almost all 
offset by the 3,300 exhaustions during the larger industrial States received 
the month. more liable interstate initial claims 
than in ember. Inters - 
Interstate Claims, October 1946 tinued ec a the ‘ur cam 

The volume of interstate initial dropped 6 percent in October, while 
claims during October rose 11 percent, all continued claims rose 6 percent. 
as compared with 18 percent in all In Maryland, liable continued claims 


Table 2.—Number of individuals ' compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 
in November 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 15, 1946] 





Weeks ended— 
































Region and State Nov. 2| Nov. 9|Nov. 16)/Nov. 23/Nov. 30} Nov. 2| Nov. 9 |Nov. 16|Nov. 23|Nov. 30 
For all types of unemployment For total unemployment 
|S ee 731, 000 |705, 000 |666, 000 |764, 000 |622, 000 |672;000 |640, 000 |649, 000 |717,000 | 608, 000 

Region [: 

Connecticut ___-___- 8.798 | 9,326 | 7,654] 6,202] 7,551 | 8,455] 8,999] 7,314] 5,890 7,171 

Mahis..............- 3, 384 | 3,080 | 3,330] 3,670] 1,796 | 2,883 | 2,817] 2,785 | 2,933 1, 682 

Massachusetts _____] 28, 666 | 28, 265 | 27,524 | 29,639 | 26,934 | 27,039 | 26,364 | 25,730 | 27,408 | 25,012 

New Hampshire_..} 1,049 872 871 910 770 941 759 757 797 675 

Rhode Island....._| 5,492 | 4,822] 4,519] 4,704] 4,681 | 4,658] 4,071 | 3,811] 4,040 4, 034 

Vermont........... 360 341 332 361 285 325 300 287 323 254 
Region II-III: 

Delaware_..-.......} 1.267] 1,233] 1,138] 1,268] 1,190} 1,066] 1,088] 1,075] 1,188 417 

New Jersey._._._..| 40, 464 | 34,515 | 36,712 | 61,049 | 51,319 | 39,194 | 33,180 | 35,620 | 58, 674 49, 254 

New York.-___---- 182, 207 |182, 020 |194, 339 |207,051 |165, 538 |176, 803 |176, 427 |187. 192 |197,651 | 160, 546 

Pennsylvania. _....| 72,630 | 81,142 | 32,349 | 55,055 | 31, 564 (8) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Region IV: 

Dist. of Col_-....--- 2,171 1,927 | 1,832] 2,167] 1,582] 2,140] 1,901] 1,799} 2,127 1, 559 

Maryland______._..| 10, 676 9, 371 9, 428 9, 476 8, 354 9, 810 8, 607 8, 691 8, 871 7, 764 

North Carolina._._| 5, 509 5, 290 4, 823 5, 960 4, 864 5, 332 5, 096 4, 654 5, 803 4, 718 

J) 4,246 | 3,605 | 3,269] 4,141 | 2,941 | 4,120] 3,459] 3,188] 4,031 2, 854 
‘ West Virginia____-- 7,786 | 7,241 | 7,280] 8,137] 6,190] €,269] 6,218 | 6,553 | 6,662 5, 257 
Region V: 

Kentucky 4,771 4,588 | 10,971 6, 211 8, 030 4, 687 4, 446 | 10, 662 6, 087 

Michigan. _- 26, 703 | 29,461 | 32,685 | 23,723 | 31,562 | 25,519 | 28,227 | 31, 569 22, 736 





Ohio 


19, 768 | 18,537 | 24,191 | 11,522 | 30,875 | 19,389 | 18,088 | 23, 695 11,192 
Region VI: 






SB 51, 386 | 43,695 | 45, 797 37, 836 | 48,299 | 40,651 | 42,922 | 45, 512 35, 245 
peewe.«.. ...- 2s 6, 023 6, 097 4, 948 4, 77 5, 577 5, 746 4, 665 7, 331 4, 524 
Wisconsin___.____-- 3, 236 2, 926 2, 759 2, 966 2, 788 2, 564 2, 497 2, 751 2, 671 
Region VII: 
Alabama_._........ 10,349 | 8,315 8, 519 7, 610 9, 835 7,954 | 7,971 9, 236 7, 324 
Florida. -_-__- 5,662 | 5,325 4, 462 3, 902 5,217 5, 071 4,116 | 4,525 3, 691 
Georgia _...... 3,528 | 4,066 2, 959 3, 293 3, 423 3,972 | 2,870] 4,312 3, 185 
Mississippi---- 2,002 | 2,012 952 1, 681 1, 875 1, 922 873 2, 507 1, 577 


South Carolina 1,750 | 2,631 2,170 






































a , 1, 768 , 
Tennessee.-._...... 12, 684 | 11,081 | 11,641 10,773 | 12,398 | 10,912 | 11, 480 | 14,714 10, 663 
Region VIII: 
ae 3,232 | 3,025 | 2,494] 3,274] 2,299] 3,170] 2,824] 2,339] 3,105 2, 156 
Minnesota. ..._...- 3, 781 3, 274 2, 916 3, 243 2, 427 3, 553 3, 098 2, 755 3, 049 2, 293 
Nebraska_.-...-.-- 1, 811 1, 333 1, 159 1, 248 1, 154 1, 639 1, 230 1,071 1, 169 1, 082 
North Dakota_-_--- 16 65 57 132 7 16 48 49 114 68 
South Dakota_____- 345 216 92 82 90 292 170 67 69 79 
Region IX: 
eS eee 5, 030 4, 390 4, 53) 4, 042 3, 627 4, 962 4,315 4,484 3,970 3, 598 
_ SS Res 4, 901 4, 224 3, 731 4, 750 4, 150 4,636 | 3,959 | 3,517 4, 482 3, 934 
i 14, 118 | 15,600 | 18, 706 | 17,386 | 15,499 | 13,882 | 15,346 | 18,532 | 16, 926 14, 989 
Oklahoma---_-....- 3, 701 9, 798 7, 156 9,046 | 4,662] 3,539 9,588 | 6,833 8, 823 4, 476 
Region X: 
Louisiana __.......- 6,701 | 12,288 7, 770 8, 618 7, 254 6, 404 | 11, 456 7, 331 7, 959 6, 868 
New Mexico---_---- 198 179 219 343 345 192 170 214 337 337 
, SO 9,756 | 6,428 | 12,142 | 10,306 7,336 | 9,322] 6,124] 11,670} 9,780 6, 974 
Region XI: 
Coistets........=.- 777 755 732 869 709 765 738 722 854 694 
| eae 235 334 260 254 166 230 332 256 249 162 
ee 612 597 662 698 722 612 597 662 698 722 
J (aa 1,947 | 1,998] 1,762] 2,173} 1,737] 1,819] 1,786] 1,686] 2,022 1, 636 
Wyoming.--........- 176 150 147 146 149 169 145 143 141 139 
Region XII: 
OR. ncecinces 105 780 731 790 548 105 767 715 769 538 
oo ee Re) eee Sens eee SOEs Lae es oe ee SR ee, eee Oe 
0 “SER: 355 543 360 612 416 351 536 351 599 404 
ORS 5,857 | 5,168 | 6,107 | 7,275 | 5,690] 5,590| 4,966] 5,854] 7,018 5, 443 
Washington-_-__..-- 33, 786 | 36,387 | 35,117 | 33, 687 | 43, 706 | 33,070 | 35, 536 | 34,329 | 32, 960 42, 036 
Regions XIII and 
XIV: 
Wea ee 160 170 141 278 220 153 162 135 272 217 
hein 466 219 352 593 354 284 140 264 387 216 
1 Number of individuals is assumed to be identical 2 Includes estimates for California, and for Penn- 
with number of weeks compensated. This assump- sylvania for total unemployment. 
tion may result in a slight overstatement of number 3 Data not available. 


of individuals. 
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for October dropped 6,700. Washing- 
ton and [llinois also reported de- 
clines—3,800 and 2,800, respectively. 
New York had the only outstanding 
increase (5,000) in the number of con- 


tinued claims received as liable State. 
Table 6 gives a cross-tabulation of in- 
terstate initial claims by agent and 
liable State for the third quarter of 


1946. 


Table 3.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 


November 


1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 18, 1946] 


+ 


Veterans’ Unemployment 
Allowances 


Readjustment allowances paid to 
unemployed veterans dropped from 
$100 million in October to $74 million 


Table 4.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
November 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dee. 18, 1946] 






































Total! New 
Amount of 
Region and change from— Inter- 
State All Women) state All |Women 
claim- claim- | as per- | claim- | claim- 
ants Octo- | Novem-| ants | centof| ants ants 
ber or total 
1946 1945 
620, 000) —62, 000! — 159, 000] 271, 000 7.3} 380,000) 167,000 
6, 390) —21| —10, 657 2,973 4.5 4, 322 1,961 
2,891 +744; —1,537 1, 370 5.1 1, 487 694 
25, 302 +503) +5, 162} 12,373 3.7| 16,244) 7,969 
1,315 —46 —191 695 13.8 942 529 
3,683} —416] —7,677| 1,374 5.3] 2,456 983 
382 —83 —247 183 15.4 267 109 
1,375 —337 —793 513 16. 0 1, 036 431 
Ny si cuabeaans 27,938} —8, 141} —20,649| 14, 236 3.6} 20,510) 10,583 
; A 155, 799} —5, 135) +40,465| 80,441 2.7| 66,127) 33,570 
, Sa 49, 773|—46,017; —4,448) 20, 438 4.2) 34,946) 16, 221 
Region IV: 
| 7 - ere 1, 158 —68 +650 514 27.9 1, 094 483 
Ma. eee 5, 692) —885) —2, 821 2, 323 15. 8) 4, 284 1,747 
| ee . 3, 940 —552) —981 2, 220 13.9 2, 944 1, 665 
. eres 3, 735 +89 —252 1, 509 12.1 3, 006 1, 231 
, —— 6, 473 +149} —1,453 1, 363 12.0 5, 145 1, 180 
Region V 7 
DR shGpinwebe 4,960) —1, 232) —4,215 1, 588 24.7 3, 762 1, 264 
| 24, 500) —11, 507} —27, 242 9, 684 4.8) 16,944 7, 284 
| 14, 912} —2, 142) —15, 058 6, 241 5.1) 11,788 5, 185 
Region VI: 
| ERIRIEE Tes. 31,574) —3,689) —17, 823] 14,032 5.1) 17,498 8, 040 
Ind ee eee 12, 361; —1,696| —22, 449 4, 500 4.0 6, 256 2, 282 
3, 641 +100) —1, 520 1, 484 7.3) 32,674) 31,052 
6, 386 +94) —6, 290 1, 860 9.7 5, 120 1, 599 
5, 861) —2,070) —2,529 2, 442 46.7 5, 029 2, 109 
5, 912 +649) —2,584 3, 267 6.8 4, 427 2, 599 
3, 214) +1, 006 +176 1, 272 23.8 2, 728 1, 124 
2, 543 —719 +381 1, 094 16.3 2, 109 952 
7,468) —1,752) —2,742 3, 447 8.0 6, 002 2, 768 
2, 637 —381; —1,440 1, 240 13. 8 1, 960 938 
3, 864) .+853) —4, 886 1, 210 16.5 , 863 1,000 
1, 339 +10 —63 548 15. 8) 892 420 
387 +183 +4 83 50. 1 319 72 
341 +89 —15 145 45.5 284 119 
5, 305} +1,151) —2,376 1, 674 35.8 4, 473 1, 462 
4, 522 +62) —2,633 1,742 20. 3 3, 557 1,490 
20, 825) —2, 081 —765 9, 307 9.7} 11,670 5, 210 
6, 028) —451; —1,919 1, 968) 26.7 , 536 1, 633 
8,419} —1,361} —4, 364 2, 123 10.5 6,720 1,758 
658 +11 +195 207 44.1 581 193 
10, 769 +304) —3,442) 3, 153 13.4) 10,769 3, 153 
1,611 +453 —98 507 39.7 1, 434 457 
1,319 +877 +5 400 32.4 984 321 
1, 340 +399 —70 376 26. 9 974 303 
1,989 +704 +151 §21 13. 2 1, 535 381 
296 +106 +147 93 31.1 240 77 
Region XII: 
|, ae 1, 961 + —881 797 56. 2 1, 753 734 
Calif__- 94,554) +9, 763) —16, 219) 42,748 6.4) 54,048} 25, 843 
Nev-_-- 757 +61 +235 265 42.8 607 220 
ee 8, 376) +2, 560) —10,950, 2,455 15.3 4, 546 1, 523 
ee , 659) +8, 225) —3, 6, 099) 5.9) 14,958) 3, 684 
Regions XIII 
and XIV: 
pS SR ae Lee Haan Fmee em Ss] ee ee 
Hawaii __..-- 605 —72 +575 83 3.1 560 76 














1 Includes additional claims except in Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims. 

1 Includes estimates for Alaska; data not yet received. 

3 Since Wisconsin has no provisions for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
































Total ! Compensable 
Region and Amount of change Inter- 
State All from— Women| state | All |Women 
claim- claim- | as per- claim- | claim- 
ants | October! Novem-| 228 —_— ants ants 
1946 | ber 1945 ss 
Total 3____|3,491,000] —650, 000] —3,011,000/1,621,000 9. 1/3,150,000} 1,460,000 
Region I: 
Co 27,812} +5,001} —76,275| 12,138 8.0} 25,733) 11,273 
Maine-.---- 16,318} —1,346 —8, 505} 6,023 8.4) 15,342) 5,559 
a 139, 004} —25, 988) —42,023} 59, 549 4.5) 124, 150 ,8 
yg . See 4,699) —1, 489 —1,305} 2,569 19.6) 4,074 2, 153 
4 See 22,957} —6,175| —41,336) 7, 690 5.9} 20, 590: 6, 742 
|. 2, 254 —511| —4,726 1, 272 28.3) 2,003 1, 143 
—— I-10: 

. SSRReR? 6, 560 —652| —7, 2,971 12.5) 6,048) 2,743 
N : ee 190, 863} —43, 710) —327,479| 89,915 4.5) 175,828] 8&2, 566 
| 3 a 913, 641} —43,322| +88, 085) 449, 641 3. 2| 799, 260) 390, 353 
 . Pe 245, 989) —207, 613) —229, 1 97, 443 7.7| 220,053] 84,910 

7s IV: 

10, 439 —935 +7, 573 4, 622 15.3 9, 793 4, 326 
Ma Beccoants 34, 586) —11,484) —74,851| 12,975 2.8) 34,586) 12,975 
er 26,117| —6,824) —14,119| 15,812 14.1} 24,184] 14,645 
, lee 17, 456 <7 266; —13,331 7, 624 22.6; 16,162) 7,015 
, & a —7, 563) —19,430) 12, 592 17.5} 42,031) 12,239 

Region V 
| Se 48,056] —8,936) —62,571| 21,625 26.4) 46,307] 20,858 
Mich. ..--- 128, 699} —56, 215] —560,622| 62, 451 5.9) 118, 588] 58, 483 
Ohio ----| 109, 298) —30, 034) —315, 408] 54,178 5.7| 89,651) 45,302 
Region VI 
Mine ata ks 232, 380) —68, 633) —254,021| 111,326 5.0} 222,909) 107, 165 
34,904) —5, 283) —171,279| 15,333 11.0} 31,061) 13,797 
17,817; —4,026| —53,918} 9, 241 14.4) 15,596} 8,278 
40, 865; —14, ~ —80, 320) 14, 954 11.1} 37,684] 13,862 
34,419} —9,88 —11, 636} 15,955 44.6; 32,905) 15,322 
23,808) —3, 721 —58,370| 12,798 12.5} 18,504) 9,745 
14, 687 —77. —9,185| 6,876 32.6) 12, 493 5, 736 
11,468} —2,857 —3, 749 6, 096 37.6) 9, 863 5, 439 
67, 216} —11,423} —41,429) 36,748 8.1 , 630) 34, 865 
16,119} —13, 730) —26, 261 9, 464 18.7} 14,379) 8,444 
12,624 —4,439| —37, 408 5, 213 31.3] 11, 286 4, 683 
5,887, —4, 639 —4, 165} 3,068 28.3 4, 971 2, 596 
1, 700 —117 +152 786 78.0) 1, 665 776 
2,089) —2, 638 +93} 1,190} 75.2) 2,022) 1,147 
32,250} —9,722| —27,499) 13,415 47.8} 30,892] 12,870 
29,651| —7,092} —39,834| 14, 186 24.2) 27,612) 13,375 
115, 003} —20,674| —92,917| 52,346) 13.8} 99,185) 45,065 
33, 898} —6,607) —28,146) 15,275 46.4) 31,659) 14,335 
33, 163} —10,727| —60, 706) 10,377) 19.0} 29,611 9, 385 
3, 195 +6 +925 1, 152 63.8 , 023 1, 102 
39,080} —7,101] —71, 239} 16,171 29.7| 32,553) 14,133 
6, 234 —804 —395} 3,066 49.7| 5,723] 2,915 
3, 193 —585 +237 1,777 51.8) 2, 824 1, 632 
6, 335 +82 +544 3, 112 47.3 5, 753 2, 886 
9,952} —1,085 58} +5, 236) 4,407 13.3 9,192} 4,180 
1,039 ~17 +483 563 44.2 882) 505 
8,315 —255 —7,530} 3,971 61.8} 7,913) 3,776 
477,060| +4,135) —234, 122 246, 737 6.7} 436, 458] 227, 135 
2, 989 +36 +943 1, 421 45.5 2, 828) 1,358 
34,072} +5,550|) —35,939) 11,717 18.9) 31,215) 10,811 
147,675) -+5,974| +-29,857| 49,875 3.9 136, 746| 46,848 
3,160} +1,020} +3, 117 903 4.3] 2,675 768 























1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2 Total continued claims in some States include claims for more than 1 week. 

3 Includes estimates for Alaska; data not yet received. 
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in November, continuing the decline Although the total number of initial 
which began in February 1946. The claims declined in the country as a 
amount represented payment for 3.7 whole, claims increased in 33 States. 
million weeks of unemployment, as The largest increases occurred in 6 
compared with 5.0 million weeks com- Northwestern States—Alaska, 60 per- 


pensated in October. 


cent; Washington, 70 percent; Mon- 


tana, 88 percent; North Dakota, 90 
percent; Wyoming, 172 percent; and 


Idaho, 472 percent. 


Four of the 19 


States with declines in initial claims 
reported decreases of more than 20 


percent. 


Continued claims declined 


Table 5.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment for 


total unemployment, by State, November 1946 


{Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 15, 1946] 




































































Average weekly pay- 
Weeks compensated for unemployment Benefits paid ! ment for total unem- 
ployment 
Region and State Amount of change from— Amount of change from— 
. = Women A Women : Women 
All claimants | : All claimants P All claim- p M 
October November claimants October November claimants ants claimants 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
LS er 2, 990, 000 — 548, 000 —2, 735, 000 1, 370, 000 $54, 076, 000 | —$10, 355, 000) —$54, 162,000 | $23, 714, 000 $18. 30 $17. 54 
Region I: 
Connecticut -- ____-- 31, 842 —5, 875 — 163, 902 13, 705 646, 130 —122, 067 —3, 491, 007 241, 786 20. 64 18. 06 
Maine __---- areas 12, 496 | —3, 572 —6, 741 4,111 194, 098 —70, 636 —120, 828 48, 486 16.19 12. 23 
Massachusetts__-.--- 119, 663 — 25, 593 —69, 469 48, 881 2, 518, 781 — 569, 238 —1, 082, 802 888, 260 21. 88 19. 33 
New <<" "ape 3, 754 —819 —396 2, 093 49, 128 —12, 632 —4, 237 24,810 13. 83 12.74 
Rhode Island__-__-_- 19, 806 —5, 860 —36, 390 6, 516 318, 177 —94, 736 —640, 161 103, 328 17. 18 16. 48 
Vermont. ae 1, 421 —280 —3, 818 815 22, 325 —4, 628 —66, 761 11, 590 16. 65 15. 39 
Region II-III: 
Delaware... -....--- 5, 056 —6521 —6, 735 2, 289 74, 968 —6, 935 —120, 910 31, 552 15. 38 14. 45 
New Jersey__--_- . 192, 101 | +953 —313, 828 83, 290 3, 804, 244 —18, 267 —6, 544, 312 1, 648, 947 20. 15 20. 36 
New York__-- Ba 778, 282 —85, 099 +46, 953 384, 046 15, 007, 991 —1, 642,171 +718, 320 7, 131, 990 19. 28 18. 56 
Pennsylvania______- 215, 127 | —127, 314 —176, 665 (°) 3, 756, 143 —2, 412, 102 —3, 284, 152 3) (3) (3) 
Region IV: | 
District of Colum- | 
ia 7,951 | —937 +6, 132 3, 479 132, 523 | —16, 723 > 953 53, 174 16. 65 15. 32 
Mary land__ ae 38, 492 — 14, 768 —95, 877 14, 389 696, 681 | —273, 942 456 248, 355 18. 72 17. 72 
North Carolina___- 22, 828 —522 —8, 164 14, 709 295, 078 +2, 425 170, 291 13. 06 11.69 
Virginia - . % 14, 899 — 5, 866 —5, 303 6, 677 196, 478 | —76, 370 “69, 728 82, 288 13. 32 12. 46 
West Vi irginia a 30, 547 | —5, 776 —7, 436 8, 163 477, 974 | —81, 236 —124, 454 112, 298 15. 83 14. 12 
Region V: | 
oo - Seca ne 31, 755 | +2, 392 —15, 796 16, 180 366, 120 | +19, 752 —235, 995 176, 857 11.65 10. 96 
a awe 118, 518 | —48, 839 —675, 520 4 56, 450 2, 310, 001 —897, 008 | —14, 254, 121 41, 100, 253 19. 52 419. 52 
Ohio_ apse aieSa 84, 904 | — 22, 250 —211, 842 40, 771 E 498, 206 —398, 084 —4, 126, 809 685, 582 17. 80 16. 95 
Region VI: | 
Tilinois - - - _- nala 186, 265 —75, 200 — 250, 287 83, 149 3, 321, 964 —1, 417, 758 —4, 852, 869 1, 398, 546 18. 40 17. 53 
Indiana _----_- ; 26, 674 —3, 905 —176, 355 11, 284 458, 869 —70, 112 —3, 260, 658 175, 538 17. 64 16. 03 
Wisconsin. _- aes 12, 937 | —3, 626 —46, 597 6, 692 206, 628 —61, 866 —846, 451 96, 767 16. 56 15. 04 
Region VII: 
Alabama-_.--__- ; 38, 233 —11, 847 —60, 396 13, 123 606, 190 — 184, 941 —1, 107, 123 190, 152 16. 07 14. 66 
Florida___- siete nes 21, 032 —9, 189 — 16, 983 9, 847 280, 076 —121, 384 — 250, 968 122, 297 13. 64 12. 83 
Georgia___..__- e 5 —3, 095 — 53, 463 8, 118 211, 511 | —40, 321 —932, 267 102, 880 13. 91 12. 73 
Mississippi--__- | —1,77 —2, 743 3, 970 92, 628 | —20, 123 —43, 899 45, 143 12. 49 11, 72 
South Carolina_- —1, 349 +4, 749 3, 926 129, 028 | —20, 763 +68, 915 46, 108 14. 25 11. 89 
Tennessee -_____- e —15, 796 —14, 525 27, 189 658, 728 —215, 291 —233, 451 338, 424 13.15 12. 51 
Region VIII: 
TIowa--_- Bice Sis 11, 793 —11, 266 —21, 692 6, 872 175, 413 —193, 841 —383, 998 98, 528 15. 19 14. 70 
Minnesota_-_ mine 12, 586 (5) —21, 558 4, 838 192, 356 (5) —405, 420 67, 338 15. 61 17. 26 
Nebraska... -_.--- . 5, 606 —3, 852 —2, 481 2, 956 86, 555 —66, 916 —47, 050 43, 917 15. 76 15. 17 
North Dakota---_-- 345 —177 +239 7 5, 251 —3, 146 +3, 507 2, 147 16. 05 13. 28 
South Dakota------ 480 —2, 950 +145 282 6, 072 —43, 511 +1, 948 3, 396 13. 39 12. 89 
Region IX: 
Arkansas-_-___- : 17, 612 | —12, 408 —4,119 6,911 225, 525 — 166, 330 —69, 619 81, 623 12. 83 11. 82 
Koansas_......-.- . 18, 423 | —8, 164 — 46, 497 8, 138 262, 948 — 124, 401 —733, 669 111, 096 14. 56 13. 97 
Missouri- eee 70, 520 | —12, 409 —87, 372 35, 840 1, 164, 467 —206, 313 —1, 472, 593 557, 949 16. 68 15. 77 
Oklahoma.- + 30, 661 | —6, 900 —17, 645 15, 443 500, 909 —112, 585 —343, 705 247, 109 16. 50 16.17 
Region X: 
Louisiana ---_- ‘ 35, 930 | —8, 462 —17, 816 10, 901 &33, 315 —138, 139 —362, 011 139, 233 15. 27 13.10 
New Mexico__-_- 1, 086 +144 +756 423 14, 506 +1, 613 +9, 984 5, 140 13. 44 12. 20 
I Sees hc 39, 220 | —9, 262 —22, 882 14, 152 570, 620 —136, 415 — 429, 014 178, 407 14. 78 12.75 
Region XI: 
Colorado. .--_- 3, 199 —1,080 +185 1,619 44, 009 —14, 302 +2, 328 21, 357 13.81 13. 23 
Idaho-_--. 1, 147 —456 +857 837 16, 874 —5, 669 +12, 679 11, 600 14. 75 13. 88 
Montana. a 2, 874 | +183 +1, 445 1, 447 37, 526 +2, 662 +18, 099 17, 440 13. 06 12.05 
Utah. a eee 8, 139 | —1, 120 +4, 722 3, 407 182, 478 —26, 037 +101, 495 71, 435 22. 93 21. 57 
Wyoming________. 643 | —130 +458 241 11, 874 —2, 207 +8, 465 4, 254 18.65 17.74 
Region XII: 
Arizona___- a 2, 954 | —1, 120 —7, 105 1, 470 40, 688 —16, 097 —106, 702 19, 287 13, 84 13. 16 
California 3_ = socoae = ‘ 55 AEN ee ea nes EES ne See res) meer ere a Peer Saas ree aaa 
iias............ 2, 032 | +38 +893 864 36, 460 +949 +15, 958 14, 706 18. 07 7.06 
| ee 26, 814 | +1, 389 —15, 397 . 9,011 443, 241 +19, 176 —268, 856 139, 542 16. 80 15. 92 
Washington _- 162, 108 +19, 598 +62, 567 60, 024 3, 329, 563 +435, 154 +1, 178, 319 1, 082, 604 20. 67 18. 14 
Regions XIII and | 
XIV: 
OS ee 887 | +297 —260 161 16, 042 +6, 842 —2, 037 3, 263 18. 27 20. 40 
_. ae 1, 518 —256 +1, 468 387 26, 634 | —5, 152 +25, 691 | 4, 889 21.85 18, 94 
| 




















1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined wage plan. 

2 Includes estimates for California, and for Pennsylvania for weeks compensated 
and benefits paid to women claimants and for average weekly payment for total 
unemployment. 


3 Data not available. 


4 Data estimated by State agency. 


5 Data for October 1946 not yet received. 
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24 percent in the country as a whole. 
All but 11 States shared in the decline. 





Time Lapse in Benefit Pay- 
ments, July-September 1946 


For the first time, data on time 
lapse in intrastate benefit payments 
are available separately for claims 
taken on a weekly basis and for those 
taken biweekly. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has been aware of 
the limitations of data which gave 
only the net effect of single and of 


multi-benefit-period claims. A claim 
taken on a biweekly basis automati- 
cally adds 7 days to the time lapse in 
payments for the first of the 2 weeks 
covered by the claim. When such 
weeks are included, the over-all time- 
lapse record does not accurately re- 
flect the efficiency of claims process- 
ing. 

The detail now available on claims 
taken biweekly helps in evaluating the 
effect of such claims on time lapse in 
the payment of benefits. Also, States 
have been grouped according to the 
type of week under which they oper- 
ate—calendar or flexible—and sepa- 
rately for intrastate and interstate 


payments, to show the extent to which 
the type of week affects the payment 
procedure. 

It is recognized, however, that ad- 
ditional administrative factors affect 
the time-lapse picture; many of them 
are peculiar to individual States and, 
because of their nature, cannot be put 
in tabular form. 

Care should be taken in making a 
State-by-State comparison of the 
data in the attached tabulations. 
Many of the percentages are based on 
relatively small numbers of payments 
and are therefore not valid indicators. 
Administrative and statutory provi- 
sions other than those mentioned 


Table 6.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent State, July-September 1946 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Nov. 5, 1946] 




























































































































































































Agent State 
i ——— = 
State | | | All 
Total | Ala. | Ark. | Calif.) Fla.| Ill. |Kans.| Ky. | La. Mich. | Minn.) Mo. | N.J.|N. Y.} Ohio | Okla.| Oreg.| Pa. |Tenn.| Tex. | Wash./W. Va.jother! 
ak RS) Ie ey = eae wer ; | | 
Total-_|2144, 041) 2,988) 6, 184)14, 007/4, 400)7, 042) 3, 363|5, 408 ten 4, 113| 3, 042) 8, 357| 3, 471 7, 968) 3, 514 6, 758] 2,958) 7,105) 3,653) 5,498] 2,605] 3, 180/35, 055 
——_ | —_—__ |__| —|—_|—_- —_|— | |  ——— -_— 
BO 5 sisi 1, 988} ....- 39] 103) 289) 59 7} 28) = 63) 65) 4) 22 10 44) 58| 14} 2 62| 160 49 5 13} 892 
Alaska. 341 2 6} 48 2} ll 0 0} 0 6 10) 8 3 29) 4) 12 12 4 7 128 6 43 
Ariz. 1,177 4 70} 368} 17| 50 25} 15) 3] 25] 4) 44 13 18} 42) 113 17 43 14 74) 18 14) 186 
l a 2, 515 la | 272| +18) 102 53} 35] 675) 48 10} 241 17 38 27; +221) = 313 9 69} 355 20 14) 239 
Calif....- 225,720| 157] 2,336/_...__| 269]1,220| 673) 183) 565) 681) 664] 1,794) 261/ 1,131} 480) 3,190) 1,219) 573) 261) 2,082) 1,083 158} 6, 735 
Colo. ...- 933 9 29) 228 7| 57 45} 13) 10) 11 12) 78 13 32) 11 45) 19 14 5 41 28 7| 219 
Conn....| 22,676 3 9} 147) 122) 33 6 9 4 31| 2} 18 83] . 923 38 5} 1} 316 8 16 8 27| +862 
Dek... =. 424 5} 1 9 5 1 0 4 0} 5 1) 1 26 40| 3 0| 0| 156 11 3 2 44) 107 
D0... 1,304 18 11 92) 60) 50 7| 24) = 10) 44 5| 9 60} 189) 38 16} 2} 151 15 20 5 57| 421 
Fia...... 3,206) 374 Se Wi 121 7} 41 " ” 13} 33},_—«:173}_ 548) (97 28} 10) 203} 107 63 19 32) 1,048 
| | 
ee 1,725} 340 9 77| 255) 31 2 7| 36} 88| 3 18 47 92 41 15} 1 97 110 34) 10 9} 383 
Hawaii 113 1 1 36, 0 2 1 1 1 8 3} 0| 4 14| 1 4 1| 7} 0 4| 3 2 19 
Idaho 230 2 7 36 0 8 5| 0 1} 4 7; 16 2 6| 1 19 5 1 5| 32 1 68 
Ill_...---] 28,204) 132} 346] 1,353) 258/__-- 131] 308} 110} 665) 190) 721| 88} 330) 212) 155 72) (177) 318) 163 159 66) 2,247 
4, 594 54) 144) 227) 105) 950 7|1,494| 28 196 36} 188} 27) 76) 132 76 7 65) 236 95 26 32) 373 
Iowa.-..- 702 4 10} 151 1) 138 8 8 0 23] 22) 115} 5} 12 6 12) 19 5} 3 11 19 2} 128 
Kans_ 4, 307 6} 312) 261 a 8} 11 20) 6| 2, 542| 8} 20; 15) 610 24 17 ll 68 34 7| 246 
re 796 21 11 40} 21; 57 ae ; 9 54) 0| 14) 8| 30} «67 11} 0 21; 69 10 6 117) 227 
* eS 1, 712 71} 145) 284) 60) 54 1g) 14...._] 42 5 36} 16) 58) 22 46, il 37 18| 257 18 10} 492 
Maine-- 316 2 1 20} +10 7 1 2) 0 3 2| 1) 6 39) 2 0 0 14 1 3| 3 2} 197 
| | 
Me... 2 2, 649 17 7 54) 67| 27 7} 101 6 15 4) n 59} 172) 76 5| 0} 481 94 17| 12 639} 780 
Mass....| 2,427 13 3| 302) 136) 47 7] 15} 10 50 7 20; 93) 400) 39 18 10 88 23 27 19 1, 091 
Mich. -- 7,449] 134) 329] 645) 239) 693 42}1,058} 44 118} 292) 56) 296) 304 66} 29] 420) 1,060} 134 75 197} 1,218 
Minn 2 875 3 7} 231) #+417|) 50 13) 9 2 39 |} 15} 4) 35) 2 28} 15) 7 15 64 0} 302 
Miss... .- 660| 139 28 55) 21) 48 2 6| 113 41 1 23] 4) 18 11| 7 2| 14| 30 34! 6 0 57 
Me...... 2 4, 580 23} 432) 575| 46) 870) 1,191) 74) 31 124 17 30} «98 0) ««171) 27 39) 7| 96} 74 12| 512 
Mont..-- 181 0 1 33} 0} 7 3} 1 0 5 7 9) 0 1 1} 3 15 1] 1| 1| 49 2 41 
Nebr-- 655 2} 10) 143) 2) 27 46) 1 4 17 17 69 5 15 6} = 16}_—S «18 7 7] 27 26 1} 194 
Nev..-..- 414 3} 4) 184 3} 14 4| 3 1 10) 4| 7} 9 6 yu 6 16 7 2} 12) 5 4 99 
> 334. 1) 0 10 7 5 7 0 1 ‘| 2| , 3 24| 1| 2| 1 3 0 | 3 1} 261 
| 
a oe 5,057) 41 16] 484) 472) 91 16} 62} 26} 80) 19 ee | 73} 106 15} 27) 1,272) 44 58} 53} 95) 1,062 
N. Mex. 284| 0 14 46 2} 10 12| 1} 4 7| 4| 10} 1| 4| 37 5 3} 5 66 3 46 
i hp PE ee ST 81 43) 1,150) 840) 301 32} 54, 60} 203 42} 108}  986]- | 208) 48 29] 1 4o1| 66} ‘171 69 92) 1,779 
ae 1, 803 43 11 49} 83) 26 44 9) 12 25 3] 6} 45, 109 33} «13 | 134, 81} 25) 13 23] 1,054 
N. Dak 90 0 ee) 2 2) «(OO 2 23] 1| 0 2| 2 0 4, 0} 0| 16 12 
Ohio--- 24,874) 112 39} 430) 178] 187 21; 991) 18} 261) 244 73] 43| 249 al 39 6| 520} 293 51 25} 659) 653 
Okla 2, 285 16} 201) 521) 21) 63) 348; 12) 29) 24! 10} 293} 7| 34 16} 29 16) 19} 255 35| K 243 
Oreg 1, 418 15 59} 302} 1} 50 28; 6) 16 12 67; 92) 7; 27 8} 110) 13} 9 = «69 208) 8} 311 
Pa 25, 381 35 31} 511) 319) 133 15} 63) 36) 250 9| 42| 997) 766) 549 14 a 44, 70 45 290| 1, 145 
5 ee 967 9 2} «88 43) «17 2 8} 2 14| 2 6) 24] 95) 12 6} 4 29 6) 14 7 9} 568 
| 
B02... 601 24) i 14) 34) 14 5 0 2) 16 1 0 14} 66 4 7 1 61 30] 3 4 7| 283 
S. Dak... 84} 0 2} 19 1 5 1 0 0 3| 13 2 0| 3| 3 1| 3] 0| 0} 1} 10 0 17 
Tenn...-| 3,969} 743] 28] 142) 112] 163) 55) 380) +68) ~—s«174| 3} 137} 29) 114} 104) 65 7] 7i/--.-..| 89} 44 52| 1,386 
ce 4,192} 76] 424) 802) 47] 111 78} 30) 933} 64| 14) 94 41; 110 40/661} 20) 58 47 } 46 23| 473 
Utah --- 77 8 17| 248 2} 62 7} 3 8 7| 6 32 0} = 24 il 22} = 14 5} 4 13} 30 3] 247 
121 0 0 1 7 1 0| 0 1} 0} 0 0} 4| 28 0 0} 0| 0} 0| 0 0 0 7g 
ae 1, 447 21) 10 57} 46) 31 4) 40) 2¢ 2 14 31} 136 24 13 2} 130 64| 14 5 279] 487 
Wash....| 217,221] 159} 816} 2,812} 103) 808) 380) 131) 303) 308) 1,485) 1,002 81} 417| 142) 788] 1,191; 194) 179) = 834)_.__-_- 153] 4, 926 
W. Va 1, 350 18 2} 49) 29) 22 1 127| 1| 65 8 17 34) 434) 3} Oo} 132} 28| 10) | SR 367 
/ 2 821 1 13} 116) 19} 111 8 5 6} 140 130) 28} 9 33} 17 9} 10} 14 5} 13 24 5} 104 
Wyo...-- 301 2| 26) 26) 1} 19 ll . 3 7] 5 14) 2) 8} | 27) 2) 1| 7 11 7 0} 126 
! ! | | ' 











1 Represents all agent States with 2,475 claims or fewer in the quarter. . 
2 Includes the following claims received from? Canada: California, 5; Connecti- 


cut, 5; Illinois, 3; Maryland, 1; Minnesota, 6; Missouri, 1; New York, 32; Ohio, 2; 
Pennsylvania, 5; Washington, 9; Wisconsin, 1. 
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here, which affect time lapse, should 
also be considered in interpreting the 
data. 

The July 4 and Labor Day holidays 
during the quarter helped lengthen 
the time lapse, since claimants due to 
report on a holiday are usually re- 
scheduled to report on the same day 
in the following week. This procedure 
automatically adds 7 days to the time 
lapse of all the payments originally 
scheduled for a holiday. 


During the quarter, 28 States took 
all their claims on a weekly basis, 10 
States took all claims on a biweekly 
basis, and 12 States took both weekly 


trastate claims at intervals of 3 weeks 
or more. North Carolina received 52 
claims and Vermont 46 claims on this 
basis. Time-lapse data for these pay- 


and biweekly claims. In Texas a 
claim for benefits is taken only every 
2 weeks for the statutory 2-week bene- 
fit period, but thereafter claims are 
received each week, and time lapse is 
measured from the end of the 2-week 
benefit period. Only North Carolina 
and Vermont took some of their in- 


ments are not included in the tabu- 
lations. 

In broad terms, without regard to 
type of claimns taking, there was a 
general decline from the April—June 
period in the promptness with which 
payments were made during July— 
September. Exceptions were the in- 








































































































Table 7.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by Table 8.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment 
interstate payments, and amount of interstate benefit payments, allowances, November 1946 } 
by liable State, October 1946 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 5, 1946] Continued claims 
Initial Continued State ? Initial Because | Because Ban Payments 
Region and liable rie acetate Weeks | Benefits — Total | ofun- | ofiliness| sated : 
State “ compen-| payments employ- | or dis- 
Total | Women| Total | Women| Sted ment ability 
Total_........- 42,983 | 20,494 | 356,326 | 174,791 | 266, 180 |$4, 847, 126 Total___.|405, 167 |3, 742,894 |3, 688, 234 54, 660 |3, 734, 793 |$74, 420, 782 
[eee 72, 428 71, 430 998 71, 582 1, 428, 510 
98 ” 457 45 5 12, 470 Alaska St niuaie 332 1, 085 1, 080 5 1, 123 22, 368 
108 “5 oH " 344 * is . 7, 180 | eee 2,621] 11,684] 11,086 598 | 11,175 222, 066 
873 460 4, 702 2 545 2, 983 65. 174 | eee 56, 333 55, 587 746 57, 413 1, 146, 255 
170 86 ” 956 "472 615 7 302 Calif.__.......] 42,179 | 234,484] 220,044 5,440 | 222,532 | 4,435,574 
344 175 2, 386 1, 212 1,917 32, 204 Onle........:..3 €6s 14, 762 14, 299 463 13, 712 272, 685 
48 15 179 "64 "127 2, 267 Conn..........| 3,708 | 23,476 | 22, 546 930 | 23,644 469, 477 
: Del es 7,979 7, 903 76 7, 536 148, 785 
154 64 1, 124 484 759 12, 38: \? eee ie 20, 430 20, 110 320 15, 275 304, 374 
1, 872 940 12,427] 6, 31 8, 517 174 999 PAB co-coso-aan Oe 63, 625 62, 399 1, 226 65,196 | 1,300, 812 
: 5 31, 960 ; 35, 652 696, 797 ‘ys 
2 oa ‘ 765 12, 301 rr 917 8, 149 149, 27 277 Ga. --| 8,099] 77,092 | 76,194 898 | 71,089 | 1,418, 152 
, : ‘ Hawaii_______ 337 1,673 1,670 3 953 18, 702 
3¢ 205 2, 560 1,675 1, 883 32, 556 Idaho___......} 1,498 1,694 1, 662 32 1, 093 21, 785 
re 312| 13451| 53751 8 4 161, 458 Il___.._......| 17,773 | 155,128 | 154, 027 1,101 | 136,904 | 2,718,417 
607 348 4 473 3, 449 3) 134 37, 074 Ind__- _...}| 10,522 61, 558 60, 614 944 66, 303 1, 314, 360 
426 213 3 718 i 791 2 545 34. 548 4, 420 23, 938 23, 128 810 27,619 547, 884 
411 131 | 2,804 912| 1,657 24,917 5,302 | 32,482 | 31, 526 956 | 30, 186 598, 608 
; ‘ 4 7,990 | 186,391 | 185,649 742 | 186,391 | 3,723, 363 
cy 257 132} 4,867] 2,085] 1,460 17, 429 8, 143 48, 519 495 | 89,953 | 1,786,715 
Dich... ee ie 770 | 19,431 9,362 | 13,144 255, 691 2,712 20, 520 541 i9, 118 379, 986 
Re neh 95 ‘ 3,7 ‘ 9, 057 73, 701 S . 
eae vi a, oes = ae Se) 4 _ 1,618 45, 307 285 | 45,479 | _ 905, 680 
“1 EAR eras. 2, 824 1,535 | 23,498] 12,446 | 18,682 348, 353 15, 468 179, 304 2,939 | 185,986 | 3,707, 095 
LL Se 1,129 415 | 5,819 1, 834 3, 538 65, 403 15, 415 111, 691 4,045 | 116,681 | 2,324,171 
Wis E ” 955 115 1, 063 505 520 9, 329 7, 680 26, 072 550 50, 154 995, 973 
Region VII: | , _-----| 4,289 31,513 728 | 28,992 578, 331 
| eee 597 223 3, 706 1, 253 2,784 49, 680 Mo... .........| 14,302 124, 971 1,540 | 108,613 | 2, 157,938 
Wane meses 914 490 | 5, 698 2, 973 3, 649 50, 731 Mont-__- --| 2,296 8, 346 | 132 7, 761 154, 516 
CS 654 315 | 2,819 1, 581 1, 537 22, 517 CL. eee 1, 473 9, 062 | 115 9, 666 191, 360 
Miss.__-_- Le 216 95 310 ” 647 955 12, 054 ee 534 2, 096 | 15 2, 030 40, 407 
) ees 172 67 916 475 497 7, 341 i : Sea, A PA 5, 517 | 179 5, 857 115, 709 
i oe 1, 280 496 9,471 | 3,943 7, 391 102, 304 cb 
Region Viti II: . : kt a _...| 12,633 | 177,351 | 175,068 2,283 | 181,526 | 3,623,740 
Iowa_. Hes 937 136 | 916 | 459 652 10, 635 N. Mex__..-..] 2,418 10, 438 10, 233 | 205 9, 851 196, 429 
Minn......._- 311 160 1,825 | 1,047 1,112 17, 842 }) aa 458,849 | 451,908 6,941 437,190 | 8,710, 569 
Nebr. -.2.---c..) “207 108 | 1, 245 844 649 9, 930 N.C.. 5,808 | 42,974} 41, 253 1,721 | 42,120 831, 579 
ak 33 17 | 166 | 98 123 1, 910 N. Dak-_......-| 1,304 3,474 | 3,429 45 2, 635 52, 139 
S. Dak_. oe 34 22 83 59 33 435 Ohio__..__.-..] 10,787 | 125,645 | 123, 217 2,428 | 119,750} 2,384,670 
RegionIX: | Oks. 25 6, 611 65,430 | 64, 917 513 | 51,745 | 1,031,891 
| | 350 116 4,152 1, 613 2, 650 35, 227 Oreg..__.-- --| 6,617 22, 917 22, 577 340 19, 900 395, 945 
eins... | 1,210 535 8, 261 2, 643 5,790 87, 994 Pa_...____.....| 28,346 | 445,405 | 442,608 2,797 | 457,132 | 9,130,980 
irae af 1. 522 880 | 11, 123 7, 145 4 434 90, 492 ee he 69, 701 67, 854 1, 847 76, 352 1, 526, 050 
pee ee 378 | , 395 : 3, 284 54, 274 | Poh 
Pi mo X: “= | = acti 5,28 ; Ri J:-_.2......]: SNF | S277; ses 649 32, 441 646, 662 
See | 568 256 | 3, 07: 1, 474 2, 392 37, 596 8. C..-...-.-.-] 3,946 | 30,584 | 29,998 586 55,698 | 1,110, 841 
N. Mex.. 65 21 | 624 244 322 4, 578 8. Dak_- --| 1,007 | 4,598 | 16 4, 117 ‘81, 876 
(ee 1, 277 | 532| 7, 239 2, 591 4, 374 69, 351 Tenn__. ..| 6,702 | 136,775 | 1,123 | 130,524 | 2,607, 532 
Region XI: | i ...| 15,878 | 207, 962 1,701 | 211,562 | 4, 216, 062 
LL a 277 | 152} 1,522 949 1, 028 14, 111 Utah_-- --| 2,366 | 7, 993. | 376 7,018 139, 265 
Idaho-__. 67 | 29 | 225 114 130 2, 153 ‘5, SE 483 2, 077 78 1,895 37, 554 
Mont...-- : 57 | 28 277 143 “149 2, 037 Va__....----..] 4,504] 48,767 | 785 | 48, 231 960, 443 
ag Mevbackcrese 179 | 88 | 1,226 548 1,011 23, 384 Weash__...:....] 10,238 32, 394 393 33, 625 666, 771 
ete aac 90 | 24 407 146 322 5, 936 W. Va... .-| 8,999 | 113,931 1,243 | 102,007 | 2, 036, 520 
make XII: | i 5, 795 31, 411 693 28, 911 572, 443 
_ SS Saeeee 295 | 143 | 1,137 594 842 11, 762 i | ee 501 719 45 547 10, 763 
ee 8,299 | 4,064 | 73,509] 33,940] 57,7387 | 1,100, 455 
Nev-.- 126 57 | 796 392 686 12, 169 
ES 435 206 | 6, 807 3, 459 5, 913 97, 281 1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Re- 
Wash___ ‘ 2,300 | 1,087 27, 314 15,660 | 25, 121 473, 038 adjustment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
cc XII and | | 2 Includes Puerto Rico. 
XIV | 
Alaska.......--- 200 21} 1,016 | 124 486 7, 530 
a 34 9 | 597 | 151 471 10, 832 
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trastate second and subsequent pay- 
ments, 83 percent of which were issued 
within 2 weeks, the same proportion as 
in the preceding quarter. In general, 
however, the record for July-Septem- 
ber was considerably better than for 
January—March. 

The proportions of intrastate pay- 


Table 9.—Unemployment in week ended 
November 9, 1946, as reflected by con- 
tinued claims for unemployment insur- 
ance! as percent of average monthly 
covered employment in 1945 









































Average 
monthly pein 
covered | ee 
Region and State | Claims!| employ- | Ce@t° 
ment ? covered 
(in thou- employ- 
sands) ment 
TO cae nss 841, 763 | 27,903. 1 3.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut -_---- 7, 023 564. 0 1.2 
[=e 3, 796 156. 4 2.4 
Massachusetts..-.| 33,222} 1,314.7 2.5 
New Hampshire. 1, 139 107.7 1.1 
Rhode Island----- 5, 568 212. 5 2.6 
Vermont ------- 545 55.7 1.0 
Region II-III: 
Delaware-....-.-- 1, 571 75.7 2.1 
New Jersey 46, 671 1, 116.0 4.2 
New York...-..-.| 216,173 | 3,760.9 5.7 
Pennsylvania_--_-- 65, 597 2, 601. 7 2.5 
Region IV: 
District of Co- P 
Sa 2, 634 1.4 
Maryland -_.----- 8, 442 1.8 
North Carolina-.- 5, 951 1.1 
Virginia. _......- 4, 523 1.1 
West Virginia_--- 11, 110 3.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky- --.--- ‘ 8, 916 2.9 
Michigan_-. 30, 266 2.2 
ED 23, 077 1.2 
Region VI: 
| eee 54,315 | 2,067.9 2.6 
Indiana -_-.....---- 8, 028 779. 1 1.0 
Wisconsin. ------ 4, 116 638. 2 6 
Region VII: | 
Alabama. .....--- | 9, 453 2.4 
Florida_.......---} 8, 088 2.5 
Georgia .| 5, 830 1.3 
Mississippi ss 3, 271 2.1 
South Carolina--. | 3, 876 1.6 
Tennessee _ -__---- 17, 146 3.7 
Region VIII: 
i, ee | 3, 790 288. 1 1.3 
Minnesota------- 5, 177 455.7 1.1 
Nebraska_...-.---| 1, 832 138.0 1.3 
North Dakota----} 384 29.7 1.3 
South Dakota-___} 505 | 37.1 1.4 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas... -----.. 7, 167 193.0 3.7 
| See 6,980 | 223.6 3.1 
ee | 28,164 | 698. 4 4.0 
Oklahoma.------- 11, 642 241.2 4.8 
Region X: 
Louisiana - - - ---- 13, 642 356. 8 3.8 
New Mexico--.--- 740 59.8 1.2 
(ae 14, 222 958.0 1.5 
Region XI: 
Colorado. ....-.--- 1, 378 157.6 9 
| ee 650 66. 6 1.0 
Montana..-...---- 1,418 71.1 2.0 
SSeeeeee 2, 326 96. 1 2.4 
Wyoming. ----- 230 39.6 6 
Region XII: 
BUS. cscs cal 1, 950 81.4 2.4 
California _- - - -| 108, 532 1, 973. 1 5.5 
Nevada.......----| 728 | 29, 2 2.5 
ee | 7, 735 279.0 2.8 
Washington------ | 32, 224 505. 6 6.4 





ments made within 2 weeks are classi- 
fied below by type of claims taking, 
type of payment, and type of week. 











Weekly Biweekly 

Type of 2d and 2d and 

week First subse- First subse- 

pay- quent pay- quent 

ments pay- ments pay- 

ments ments 
Total _--.- 70. 4 88.7 46.4 64.4 
Calendar - - -- 72.7 90.7 47.4 56.3 
Flexible--.... 68. 4 86. 6 46.1 66. 4 

















These data show the vast difference 
in time lapse for claims taken weekly 
and for those taken biweekly. It is 
notable that, among States on a 
weekly basis, a larger proportion of 
the checks were issued within 2 weeks 
in calendar-week States than in flexi- 
ble-week States. The low proportions 
in Pennsylvania, a flexible-week State 
which accounted for more than a 
fourth of all such payments, pulled 
down the average for the group (table 
11). The reverse was true for second 
and subsequent payments in States 
receiving claims biweekly. The pro- 
portion of second and subsequent 
payments for flexible-week States 


taking claims on a biweekly basis was 
weighted downward by the low pro- 
portion in Illinois, which accounted 
for more than a third of all these 
payments. The difference between 
the 2 types of weeks is more pro- 
nounced than the percentages of 66.4 
and 56.3 would indicate, since only 1 
calendar-week State in 7 paid as 
much as 65 percent of its second and 
subsequent payments within 2 weeks, 
while 11 out of 15 of the flexible-week 
States issued 80 percent or more of 
these payments within that time 
(table 10). 


Intrastate First Payments 


Claims taken weekly—More than 
70 percent of the 602,800 first pay- 
ments, claims for which were taken 
weekly, were made within 2 weeks of 
the end of the compensable period 
(table 11). Of the 40 States which 
took all or part of their claims on a 
weekly basis, Alaska, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Maryland, Montana, 
Virginia, and Washington issued more 
than 90 percent of these payments 
within 2 weeks. It is significant that, 
of these 8, only Washington has a 
calendar week. Oregon reported an 


Table 10.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit payments for total unem- 
ployment based on claims taken at biweekly intervals, 22 States, July-September 19461 



































First payments Second and subsequent payments 
iasincaciacininrncansiele “ a 

Percent of payments Percent of payments 

State issued issued— 

Number |—— ——aenens ee ee —ae 
Within 2 | In 6 weeks Within 2 | In 6 weeks 

weeks or more weeks or more 
Total i ii 173, 855 46.4 16.0 2, 540, 771 64.4 5.9 
Calendar week 2 sates 40, 597 47.4 10.3 490, 817 56.3 5.5 
Arkansas “z 13, 009 §3.1 5.1 68, 450 63.0 2.9 
Connecticut 5 aes 9, 587 49.1 16.9 173, 429 56.9 5.9 
Kansas ; 579 68. 2 15.9 6, 780 50.0 7.5 
New Hampshire-- 6 16.7 16.7 85 65.9 3.5 
Oklahoma 7, 392 35. 4 6.5 96, 317 60.8 5.6 
Tennessee 9, 987 45.8 13.4 145, 756 49.9 6.1 

Vermont noes 37 75. 7 5.4 0 0 0 
Flexible week 3___ nites 133, 258 6.1 17.7 2, 049, 954 66.4 6.0 

Alabama 40 2.5 12.5 1, 093 94.4 0 
Georgia p 1, 279 3 4.0 18, 537 90.3 2.0 
Illinois F 57, 004 28. 2 24.4 868, 173 42.8 7.9 
Louisiana ‘ 8, 409 84.0 4.2 129, 923 87.4 1.6 
Maryland a . 106 86.8 1.9 3, 323 92.3 1.6 
Minnesota a ras 4, 672 qa 6.3 84, 528 82.6 1.7 
Missouri Seats : 18, 140 61.2 16.2 219, 480 84.3 3.7 

Nebraska _ a 8 87.5 12.5 2, 030 98. 2 0 
New Jersey aA 5 aa 36, 163 51.6 13.7 604, 599 82.6 6.1 
New Mexico..--- a 2 0 0 49 55.1 14.3 
North Carolina ioe 59 37.3 ay 775 64.6 1.4 
South Carolina iinet 2, 584 47.5 11.0 26, 401 74.5 5.6 
Virginia Didi ; 2, 010 73.4 4.1 43, 348 87.6 <a 
West Virginia 2, 749 49.3 24.1 47, 423 83.7 7.5 
Wyoming : ‘g 33 57.6 9.1 272 87.1 4.8 











1 Estimated number of continued claims for week 
in which the 8th of the month falls. 

4 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
ete.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between 
the end of the benefit period and the date of payment. 
Includes only those intrastate benefit payments from 
States which have a 1-week benefit period and which 
take all or a part of their claims on a biweekly basis. 


2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
uniform for all claimants, usually ending on Saturday. 

2 A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
the beginning of which is determined in relation to 
the date on which a claim is filed. 
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increase from 78 to 86 percent as 
new agency staff gained experience 
and the total number of payments 
issued decreased 65 percent. At the 
other end of the scale were 7 States 
which issued less than 60 percent of 
their first payments within 2 weeks 
on claims taken weekly. 

Compared with the April—June 


quarter, the proportion dropped in 
Pennsylvania from 79 to 55 percent 
and in Rhode Island from 176 to 42 
percent. The decline in Pennsylvania 
was partially due to the fact that 
50,000 miners’ claims were paid for 
the week ended May 18, after a de- 
cision on an employer appeal. In 
the District of Columbia, Indiana, and 


Michigan, however, the proportions 
were higher than in the April-June 
period. Arizona, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Virginia showed notable 
improvements; the proportions of 
first payments made within 2 weeks 
were 10 or more percentage points 
above those for April-June. In West 
Virginia, 70 percent of the first pay- 











































































































Table 11.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit Table 12.—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit 
payments for total unemployment based on claims taken at payments for all types of unemployment, by State, July- 
weekly intervals, 41 States, July-September 1946 } September 1946 

7 J : Second and subsequent First payments Second and subsequent 
First payments payments payments 
| Percent of Percent of is Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
State payments issued— payments issued— State ments issued— ments issued— 
BEE Sere Seen a Num- Num "1 
Number | Number —- ber In6 ber In6 
Within | Be Within Roe ll a weeks } — weeks 
| 2 weeks | or more 2 weeks | or more WeeXs | or more WeeKS | or more 
| | A | 
Total --| 602, 808 70. 4 | 9.0 |7, 963, 610 88.7 3.0 Total 59, 845 23.9 21.2 | 916, 135 36.5 10.6 
ee tt PAG RTOS TEE ye Bema a m4 | r " 
. reek 2 276, 84+ 72.7 | 5.6 |4, 000, 683 90.7 Ae Calendar week ?__.| 26, 964 22.3 14.7 | 360,126 36.9 6.9 

ee ET) Oe Arkansas......._| 1,567] 26.1 24] 7,556| 25.2 1.3 
lumbia _-| 1,658 | 35.5 7.6 19, 413 76.9 3.2 Connecticut : 1,061 23.5 25. 6 25, 329 60.0 5.9 

iana___.___ 9,6 27.1 10.3 | 133, 838 58.3 | 3.3 District of Co- 
eer. Besse, 3, 994 | 82 1 | 5.0 53, 697 92.7 | 2.4 lumbia-- - 508 | 15.4 25. 2 6, 112 46.0 11.6 
Maine.-___--| 2,660| 823 | 4.2| 71,893| 95.7 | 1.2 Indiana..-......| 1,075} 5.1 | 37.7] 27,099} 20.1 14.8 
Massachusetts...| 38,198 | 71.7 9.6 | 497,395 | 93.2 3.1 Kansas- 1,825 | 66.5) 10.5) 23,174) 40.3 49 
Nevada 342 86.5 | 2.3 4, 527 96. 2 3 Maine 107 | 54.2 13.1 2,009 80.7 4.4 
New Hampshire 673 | 77.6 4.6| 11,564] 96.1 ss Massachusetts 796 | 27.8] 35.3 | 10,726 | 68.4 12.5 
New York......-| 137,790 | 72.0 4.8 |2, 268, 627 91.3 1.0 Nevada..---....| 178 | 75.3 3.4 2, 517 81.5 1.9 
Ohio = 20211! 666} 119] 3830811 883 42 New Hampshire | 74 | 70.3 5.4| 1,343] 91.2 2.4 
Oregon.._.....--| 3,877 86.0] 5.2| 85,527 95.8 1.6 New York | 4,888) 18.7 .7| 73,090 36.2 3.3 
Rhode Island-..-| 6,329} 41.5 1.9 | 114,044] 94.7 5 Ohio. -- ---- < 1,458 | 6.7 27.2) 37,310 10.6 11.6 
Utah 3.812} 69.3| 9.3} 223121 930 8 Oklahoma 947| 39.6 9.2 1, 502 60.4 6.5 
Vermont.__._...| "996 70.4 | 11.1 | 9, 529 93.5 1.6 Oregon_--_-_- } 1,205 | 55.1 5.7 25, 743 54.9 3.7 
Washington al 43, 161 92.7 | . 5 268. 387 95.6 6 Rhode Island_- 527 | 73.4 5.3 9, 384 87.4 2.0 
Wisconsin.......| 34.317 70.7 | 8.3 | 56, 849 91.1 2.8 Tennessee __. ._- 1,819 33.5 17.6 26, 769 44.2 9.9 
oars a : | a , : Utah 308 a7 13.6 1, 884 38.0 5.3 
: 4 5 96 58 8 |3, 962, 927 6.6 4. Vermont - = _ 2] 37.5 20.0 930 86.3 3.7 

ge Son ty 156 bh k 0 hats 12 ol 1 | 3 Washington.....| 8,873} 8.1 18.2| 63,954 16.6 6.7 

Alscka.--| ” 15| 1000] 0 | "904 | 89.2 | 0 Wisconsin 3 208 | 80.3] 32.2] 3,605) 61.4 9.8 
i 288 3.9 | 3.6 772 97.1 1.3 a ae I = . 
[| bee S|) etic eee | 24 Flexible week ¢....| 32,881 | 25.3} 26.5 | 556,009| 36.3 13.0 
Colorado_..-__- 1,411 3.7 | 9.1 | 21,769 95. 0 1.5 Alabama. - - 453] 58.9 9.7) 8,881 | 72.9 4.7 
Delaware | "965 1} 83] 131%] 97.9 8 Alaska-- - | | 83 et fuel =e 23 
Florida.._.......|. 7,990 25 | 33 77.978 77.6 | 28 Arizona. -. | 391 | 63.7 16.4 3, 976 | 74.1 7.5 
Georgia..........| 3°336 5 | 39 40, 823 93.0 | 21 California - | 9,433 | 3.4 28.9 | 194, 778 | 4.1 15.7 
Hawaii... es ee ee "470 98.7 | “9 Colorado... | 374| 65.5] 4.3] 4,623) 69.6 3.0 
~~~ qgaqaemamaes Ma ee - | cel amet meat oe Delaware 152] 75.7) 5.3] 2719) 88.0 3.1 
Towa._____- | 3,707| 71.3] 134] 37,776; 851| 61 Florida | 1104] 525] 68) 11,500] 58.3 7.6 
=~ pla cams ere ae 7 ’ = e yeorvis 99 | y = » 229 2 ¢ 
Kentucky.......| 7,050} 38| 241] 107,966 16.1 13.1 Georgia | Sal Se) 2) See Se 3.9 
Maryland...-.--| 10,991 | -3] 22) 382444] 90.4 1.2 — | | wal ie | | ast = 
Michigan_......-| 79,670 | 19.0 9.7 | 732,999 86.0 5.2 Mili ae 4.077 | 291 449 61, 206 79 | 19.4 
Mississippi | 2,210 | ary 4.8 | 22,334 89. 4 3.0 ca | oe aie ees acme an by 
Montana........| 665 | 1 | 6 | 10,423] 98.2 8 Towa | 162) 383) 20.4) 2,078) 67.6 as 
Nebraska | 1,650! 784| 5.4] 16666| 989.9 2.6 Kentucky oti wai ‘Sal eal as 7.8 
New Mexico 249 | | 20.1 2) 750 80. 4 5.1 Louisiana- - 415 70. 4 | 7.0 9, 072 | 79.5 2.6 
North Carolina.| 6 247 | > | 81 68. 912 89.9 39 Maryland |} 1,628 65.0 10.1 61, 201 81.2 2.8 
North ania ’ T97 | 1 | 47 1970 92.2 14 Michigan 3, 303 | 23. 2 33.6 43, 734 51.5 22.9 
Pennsylvania____| 87 039 5.0 23.7 1 055, 388 80.6 6.7 Minnesota. 233 32. 5 15.9 4, 485 65.0 5. 3 
South Dakota...| 344 | 3 291° 1,370] 95.1 2.1 Mississippi =m) 6s 3.7 3,129 | 65.8 8.3 
Tazas ‘ “| 13 082 9 13.8 68 530 86. 9 63 Missouri. - - | 1,415 42.5 22,2 21, 287 | 63.0 5.7 
Virginia. “| 4’ 980 | 23 21 80794 97.4 3 Montana 49] 89.8 | 0 926 | 90.6 1.4 
ue » ve | 4. , fd vi.é . Tahracirs 912e | ‘yO € ") } "pf 9 
West Virginia.__| 3,437 9.9] 113] 54,341 91.1 4.3 Nebraska... } _ 218) 61.5) 12.4 3, 742 76.7 4.1 
Wyoming 169| 77.5 6.5| 1,702| - 911 2.7 New Jersey | +i Bei Sti Se Se 11.8 
“ = ae | “G eat di tis : ‘ New Mexico 118 | 23.7 31.4 1,435 | 62.9 7.5 
: North Carolina 700 48.0 10.6 6,186 | 69.5 5.5 
J akot¢ | 38.2 5 ¢ 345 | 9.6 
1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period Scone tect 1 a s is 24 Pn 4 as 

and the date of payment. Includes only those intrastate benefit payments South ‘Carolina | 45 39.5 20. 4 } “1 873 67, 5 77 

from States which take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas where claims Soath' Dakota. | 17 93 5 1.8 19} 63. 0 42 

are filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. Taxes... 1 774 | 38° 6 | 97.2 9.040 | 52.1 14.5 
2A epee week is a ee of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, Witcinia abn | 1040 | 57. 5 13.0 14. 542 | 77 . 2 9 

usually ending on Saturday. tak Witakala aay | on 1 > son | mm A i 
3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- —— ‘ ps | ae as 4 = 20. > ~7 

sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. sorte Siri chaam eae a | pa ree sited? re : 
4 A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is . 

determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 

and the date of payment. Includes all interstate benefit payments regardless 
of the frequency of claims taking within the State. 

? A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
usually ending on Saturday. 

3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 

‘ A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, the beginning of which is 
determined in relation to the date on which a claim is filed. 
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ments resulting from weekly claims 
were paid within 2 weeks. This State 
has a mandatory delay of 15 days to 
allow for additional appeals before 
payments can be made in disputed 
cases involving a decision by the cen- 
tral authority. This provision auto- 
matically adds 15 days to all disputed 
cases, unless the employer waives his 
right of appeal. The proportion in 
Massachusetts dropped from 78 to 
72 percent, partly as a result of the 
heavier load of appealed cases and 
the greater time lapse for payments 
in appeals decisions. 

Claims taken biweekly—Of the 
173,900 first payments on claims taken 
biweekly during the quarter, 46 per- 
cent were made within 2 weeks and 
16 percent after 6 or more weeks. At 
the top of the list were Louisiana and 
Maryland, which issued 84 and 87 
percent of these payments within 2 
weeks. Maryland, however, made only 
100 payments on claims received bi- 
weekly. Among the States with 100 
or more of such payments, Georgia, 
Minnesota, Texas, and Virginia paid 
70 percent or more within 2 weeks. 
On the other hand, Illinois, with 
57,000 first payments, issued only 28 
percent, and Oklahoma, with 17,400 
first payments, issued only 35 per- 
cent. In Connecticut the drop’ from 
68 to 49 percent was attributed to the 
volume of appealed cases during the 
quarter. 


Intrastate Second and Subsequent 
Payments 


Claims taken weekly.—During the 
quarter, 88.7 percent of the 17,963,600 
second and subsequent payments 
based on weekly claims were paid 
within 2 weeks. Of the 41 States 
which received claims weekly, 27 were 
able to issue 90 percent or more of 
these payments within 2 weeks, and 
only 5—the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky—issued less than 80 percent. In 
Florida the drop in the proportion to 
78 percent from 91 percent in the pre- 
ceding quarter was due to a mass lay- 
off in the cigar-manufacturing indus- 
try, which increased the claims load 
and therefore delayed the processing 
of payments. Indiana, however, 
showed an improvement over the last 
quarter with a rise from 51 to 58 per- 
cent in the proportion issued within 


2 weeks. The District of Columbia 
also increased, from 68 to 77 percent, 
the proportion issued within 2 weeks. 
The 90 percent in North Carolina was 
an improvement over the April—June 
period, partly due to a lower volume 
of payments which meant a better 
relation of payments to check-writing 
capacity. Wyoming’s 91 percent rep- 
resented a notable improvement over 
the preceding quarter and was at- 
tributed to a reduced claims load. In 
Pennsylvania the drop from 91 to 81 
percent was attributed to the inau- 
guration on a State-wide basis of the 
scheduling of compensable claims ac- 
cording to social security number, a 
procedure that added 1-6 days to the 
over-all time lapse. Partly offsetting 
this factor, however, was the reduc- 
tion of the backlog of pay orders 
awaiting location of control cards. 

Claims taken biweekly.—Of the 22 
States taking claims on a biweekly 
basis, 11 issued 80 percent or more of 
their intrastate second and subse- 
quent payments within 2 weeks; these 
11 States were all on a flexible-week 
basis. In 4 States—Alabama, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Nebraska—the pro- 
portions were above 90 percent, but in 
all but Georgia the volumes were very 
small. Illinois had the greatest vol- 
ume, 868,200, and also issued the 
smallest proportion (43 percent) 
within 2 weeks. Both New Jersey and 
Missouri, with the second and third 
largest volumes, issued more than 80 
percent within 2 weeks. 


Interstate Payments for All Unem- 
ployment 


During the July-September period, 
24 percent of the 59,800 interstate 
first payments were issued within 2 
weeks as compared with 32 percent 
of 94,100 such payments in April- 
June (table 12). The low propor- 
tions in California and Washington 
weighted the national average down- 
ward. In California, only 3 percent 
of the 9,400 interstate first payments 
were issued within 2 weeks; this low 
proportion was attributed to the 
15,000 redeterminations and appealed 
cases, a shortage of personnel caused 
by termination of appointments for 
temporary personnel, and vacation 
schedules. Part of the drop in the 
proportion for Washington, from 21 
to 8 percent, was due to the increase 


from 3,800 to 8,900 in the volume of 
interstate first payments. Of the 17 
States to show less promptness in the 
issuance of these payments, 12 re- 
ported a drop of 10 or more percent- 
age points in the proportion issued 
within 2 weeks. In Arkansas the per- 
centage dropped from 58 to 26, in 
Connecticut from 64 to 24, in Mary- 
land from 88 to 65, in Utah from 48 
to 12, and in Vermont from 90 to 38. 
In Ohio the low of 7 percent of these 
payments issued within the 2-week 
period was attributed to the fact that 
78 percent of the interstate claims 
from agent States reached the Ohio 
central office 2 weeks or more after 
the end of the compensable period 
claimed. Of the 34 States to show 
improvement in making this type of 
payment, 16 increased the proportions 
paid within 2 weeks by more than 
10 percentage points. Outstanding 
among these States were Alaska, 
where the percentage rose from 20 
to 44; Colorado, from 22 to 66; Okla- 
homa, from 17 to 40; Oregon, from 
32 to 55; and Texas, from 5 to 39. 
During July-September, approxi- 
mately 37 percent of the 916,100 in- 
terstate second and subsequent pay- 
ments were issued within 2 weeks, 
as against 39 percent of 1,353,900 such 
payments in April-June. Despite this 
decline in the national average, 31 
States reported improvement over the 
preceding quarter’s records. Califor- 
nia and Washington, which accounted 
for nearly a third of all the interstate 
second and subsequent payments, is- 
sued 4 and 17 percent, respectively, of 
these payments within the 2-week pe- 
riod. In these 2 States, the factors 
responsible for the delay in first pay- 
ments, mentioned above, were also 
responsible for the delay in second 
and subsequent payments. In 5 
States—Arkansas, California, Massa- 
chusetts, North Dakota, and Utah— 
the proportions of these payments 
made within 2 weeks dropped 10 or 
more percentage points from those in 
the preceding quarter. At the other 
extreme were 13 States in which this 
proportion rose 10 or more percentage 
points. Outstanding among these 


were the increases from 37 to 70 per- 
cent in Colorado, from 50 to 68 in 
Iowa, from 22 to 40 in Kansas, from 
14 to 52 in Texas, and from 52 to 71 in 
West Virginia. 
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Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements in November 
totaled 440,000, 20 percent less than 
in October and the smallest number 
reported since March. Nonagricul- 
tural employment, estimated at 49.1 
million, reached a new high even 
above the wartime peak. Only 3 
States reported increases in place- 
ments—Florida, of 10.2 percent, Illi- 
nois, 0.4 percent, and North Dakota, 
7.6 percent. 

The number of unemployed vet- 
erans in November, as estimated by 


Table 13.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
November 1946 

















U.S. Employment Vet 
Service region and Total | Women ae 
State erans 
Total_- ...--| 440,468 | 134,062 | 157,826 
Region I: 
Connecticut---_--.-- 7, 255 2, 443 2,710 
Maine.-_.__-_-- Boe 4, 565 793 854 
Massachusetts.......}| 8,827 3, 072 3, 833 
New Hampshire---_- 2, 593 474 731 
Rhode Island 2, 530 1,031 | 983 
Vermont. --_- 1, 261 248 547 
Region II: 
New York-.-_-_-- .-| 63,780 29, 692 14, 005 
Region IIT: 
powers... ........ 716 | 304 225 
New Jersey ___---.--- 10, 843 4, 926 3, 289 
Pennsylvania _------ 19, 544 6, 736 8, 281 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 1, 654 555 §21 
Maryland - ea 4, 889 1, 214 1,931 
North Carolina 8, 794 2, 509 3, 673 
Virginia __-_-- 6, 028 1,712 2, 128 
West Virginia 2, 638 847 1,031 
Region V: 
Kentucky -- ----- 3,35 1,017 1,476 
Michigan----- ine 13, 492 2, 679 6, 353 
a ee 23, 435 6, 574 | 8,114 
Region VI: | 
_ aaa 21, 866 4,2 7, 636 
“eae 9, 131 2, 922 
Wisconsin.-...-..-- 8, 203 3, 721 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ---...--..-- 13, 948 3, 290 5,173 
Weeee...........- 14, 512 6, 143 4, 754 
ee 8, 250 2, 026 2, 992 
Mississippi pase 4, 785 1, 215 1, 758 
South Carolina », 604 1, 285 2,075 
Tennessee -__--- = 10, 358 3, 109 3, 821 
Region VIII: 
__ _. Sen 5, 818 1, 247 2, 945 
Minnesota e 9,070 1, 648 3, 836 
Nebraska ae 2, 834 508 1, 211 
North Dakota------ 1, 550 337 581 
South Dakota- ---.-- 1, 167 192 562 
Region IX: 
SO eee 6, 130 1,87 1,870 
Kansas Se 4, 981 1, 299 2, 082 
Miimouril........... 8, 857 2, 495 3,814 
Oklahoma--------.-- 6, 678 1,781 2, 514 
Region X: 
Louisiana... -......- 3, 939 1, 141 1, 560 
New Mexico. -.-..--- 2, 287 364 1,121 
Saas 36, 141 10, 134 13, 743 
Region XI: 
| 5, 870 813 2, 823 
| OS eae 2, 841 430 1, 404 
Montana............- 1, 588 184 749 
en 2, 423 527 1,049 
Wyoming.-_____.- 999 133 446 
Region XII: 
ee 3, 231 726 1, 206 
California. - ---.-- ..| 36,170 | 11,453 13, 098 
ae 1, 932 580 503 
eS 6, 742 1, 336 2, 827 
Washington----_- ‘ 6, 366 1, 341 2, 345 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 


the Bureau of the Census, is the low- 
est since demobilization reached its 
peak in the winter of 1945; the de- 
cline of 22 percent in placements of 
veterans broke the almost continuous 
increase since February in such place- 
ments. Forty-six States reported de- 
clines, ranging from 1.2 percent in 
North Dakota to 48.0 percent in 


Washington; 29 States had declines 
of more than 20 percent. Only 3 
States—Florida, Illinois, and Ver- 
mont—reported slight increases. 
Placements of women dropped 15.3 
percent for the country as a whole 
but increased in 5 States. The in- 
creases ranged from 1 percent in Colo- 
rado to 24 percent in North Dakota. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
July-September 1946 


In the third quarter of 1946, for the 
first time since April-June 1943, more 
social security accounts were estab- 
lished than in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. This 
reversal of trend presumably resulted 
from the curtailment of inductions 
into the armed forces, the still ap- 
preciable though diminishing flow of 
discharged servicemen into the labor 
force, and the heavy demand for labor 
in expanding manufacturing, trade, 
and service establishments. 

The 966,000 applications consti- 
tuted the largest quarterly total since 
the end of the war and represented a 
7-percent increase from the third 
quarter of 1945. Men and women 
contributed about equally to the rise; 
the gain was 8 percent for men and 7 
percent for women. Women and girls, 
however, continued to outnumber men 
and boys. The proportion of male ap- 
plicants, which had been increasing 
rapidly in the 3 quarters since the be- 


ginning of large-scale demobilization, 
was virtually the same this quarter as 
in the comparable quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The increase in the number of ap- 
plicants was confined largely to per- 
sons aged 20 and over and almost en- 
tirely to white applicants. The num- 
ber of applications received from per- 
sons in these ages was 17 percent 
larger than in July-September 1945, 
while the number of accounts estab- 
lished for persons under age 20 in- 
creased by only 2 percent. Asa result 
of the “Selective Service holiday,” 
however, the number of male appli- 
cants aged 18-21 more than doubled. 

In contrast to a 12-percent increase 
in the number of white applicants, the 
number of accounts established for 
Negroes was 12 percent less than in 
July-September 1945. Negroes con- 
stituted slightly less than 14 percent 
of the total, as compared with 17 per- 
cent a year earlier and a wartime peak 
of 19 percent in the third quarter of 
1944, 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-45, and first, second, 
and third quarters 1946, and estimated number of living account-number holders at 





























end of each period 
“ee Estimated number of living account-num- 
Se ber holders 14 years and over as of end of 
aad period ! 
Period Cumula- Percent of estimated popula- 
Total tive total ; tion 14 years and over ? 
during ag.ofent Number 
period of period 
vicars Total Male Female 
DE iAsichivascbabaetenikesncatace 5, 227, 084 | 54,225,212 | 49, 900, 000 48.7 66. 6 30.9 
Dicad chbetsuhaaalnmsaabnded ona e 6, 677, 901 | 60,903,113 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
EE eee eae 7, 638,175 | 68, 541,288 | 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43. 2 
ee eer eee 7, 425, 670 | 75, 966,958 | 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50.8 
GN et entden sa amnntnaWanawminmuniame 4, 536, 948 | 80, 503, 906 | 72, 900, 000 68. 4 82.3 54.7 
SRI Sa er neil ene ee 3, 321, 384 | 83,825, 290 | 75, 300, 000 70.0 83. 4 56.9 
January-March 1946_..........------- 590, 651 | 84, 415,941 | 75, 700, 000 70.3 83. 6 57.2 
BT FEO Fa ae ccieccnsecesccanse 770, 244 | 85, 186, 185 | 76, 300, 000 70.6 83.8 57.6 
July-September 1946_.....-......--.-- 966, 483 | 86, 152,668 | 77,000, 000 rs AS 84.1 58.2 











1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 
to revision. 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 
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27 
Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, July-September 1946 
Total Male | Female 
Age group 5 | 
| 

Total | White! | Negro Total | White ! Negro | Total | White! Negro 
2 hoc cimncs 4c dsondanekaknoamersnnanGae 966, 483 | 832, 970 133, 513 461, 069 398, 578 | 62, 491 505, 414 434, 392 71, 022 
Wi oa ee as ese eee 94, 327 82, 448 | 11, 879 62, 527 53, 969 | 8, 558 31, 800 28, 479 3, 321 
TERR 2 Use Rew co se (sie B27 Sa aa means 488, 175 425, 980 | 62, 195 294, 613 193, 231 31, 382 263, 562 232, 749 30, 813 
253, 030 207, 109 45, 921 121, 469 104, 261 17, 208 131, 561 102, 848 28, 713 
105, 636 93, 978 | 11, 658 37, 609 33, 482 4, 127 68, 027 60, 496 7, 531 
13, 046 12, 160 886 6, 505 5, 976 529 6, 541 6, 184 357 
7, 070 6, 512 558 4, 389 4, 006 383 2, 681 2, 506 175 
4, 990 4, 654 336 3, 817 3, 541 276 1,173 1,113 60 
209 129 | 80 140 112 28 69 17 52 

! 

















1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


Both the absolute and relative 
number of accounts established for 
elderly persons continued to decline. 
The 25,000 applicants aged 60 and over 
formed less than 3 percent of the total 
and represented a 5-percent decrease 
from the number in the third quarter 
of 1945. 

By the end of September, 86.2 mil- 
lion employee accounts had been es- 
tablished. An estimated 77.0 million 
living persons, or 71 percent of the 
estimated population aged 14 and 
over, held account numbers. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, November 1946 

At the end of November more than 

1.6 million persons had benefits in 

current-payment status at a monthly 


rate totaling $30.8 million (table 4). 
The net increase of 20,300 beneficiar- 
ies was less than for any month since 
December 1944. 

As in October, there was a decrease 
in the number of widow’s current ben- 
efits in current-payment status. 
While the total number of widow’s 
current benefits in force has contin- 
ued to rise, the increase each month 
has been smaller and smaller, drop- 
ping from 2,000 in March to 500 in 
November. This downward trend in 
rate, together with an increase in 
suspension actions and a smaller 
number of reinstatements during the 
last few months, resulted in the de- 
cline in the number in current-pay- 
ment status. 

For all types of benefits except wid- 


Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 
July-September, 1946 and 1945 





Total 


Male | 





Age July-September — 
centage 
change 


1946 1945 


Under 20, total___| 582, 502 


570, 369 


Under 18, total...} 464, 969 | 483, 425 


48, 941 
79, 892 


Under 14 





























Female 

July-September | July-September Per< 
Se | Se tenaiteen \. 
1946 1945 ange | 1946 | 1945 | change 
————E _—- | a — ee | ee 
287, 140 | 293,682} —2.2 | 295,362 | 276,687]  +46.7 
553 | | 223, 416 | 215,013 +3.9 
4, 409 36.1 | 7,442] 10,736] —30.7 
8.118} & 25.6 | 24,358 | 28, 675 —15.1 
54,360 | 66, 45,597 | 49,526 =e 
78,029 | 72, 3] 87.176 | 74,720| +16.7 
46, 6: 40, : ‘ 58, 843 51, 356 +14. ¢ 
29,250 | 18,247| +60.3] 48,562] 41,310| +417.6 
16,337 | 7,023 | +132.6| 23,384 | 20,364] +414.8 














ow’s benefits, fewer awards were proc- 
essed during November than in any 
other month of 1946. For survivor 
benefit awards, this decline came 
mainly because a majority of the No- 
vember awards result from deaths 
during the late summer months, when 
death rates are low. 

Under the 1946 amendments, en- 
titlement to primary benefits became 
retroactive for as much as 3 months, 
just as entitlement to supplementary 
and survivor benefits has been. The 
new provision, which became effective 
with applications filed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, contributed to some ex- 
tent to the decrease in the number of 
primary and, hence, of wife’s benefits 
in November. If a claimant who 
could have been entitled to primary 
benefits in October did not file until 
November, he would have lost benefits 
for October. By waiting until Janu- 
ary 1947 to file an application, how- 
ever, he became entitled to benefits 
beginning with October. Field offices 
have been instructed to advise claim- 
ants as to the most advantageous 
filing date. 

Monthly benefit certifications in 
November amounted to $32.3 million. 
Lump-sum certifications totaled $2.0 
million, about one-fifth less than in 
October. Included in these amounts 


are $68,600 certified for monthly bene- 
fits and $143,500 for lump sums, pay- 
able under the 1946 amendments to 
survivors of veterans of World War II. 
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Table 4.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, November 1945-November 
1946, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, November 1946 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 17, 1946] 






























































| Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item | — we 
| Number | Amount} Number} Amount} Number] Amount} Number} Amount} Number} Amount] Number| Amount] Number} Amount 
ee an 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
1945 
November. ---... scien’ 1, 255, 792|/$23, 164.5) 501, 786/$12, 131.6) 154,101) $1,974. 1) 383,054) $4, 767.9) 91,715) $1,851.0) 119,013) $2, 359.9 6, 123 $80. 0 
OO 1, 288, 107) 23, 801.1) 518,234) 12,538.2} 159,168) 2,039.9) 390,134) 4,857.5) 93,781) 1,893.1) 120,581] 2,391.4 6, 209 81.1 
1946 
REE SARS open se. 1, 324, 496) 24, 573.0) 538,006) 13, 057.9) 164,909) 2,119.4) 397,062) 4,948.3) 96,105) 1,941.0] 122,121) 2,424.3 6, 293 82.2 
February - ---- _..| 1,362, 473) 25,374.3) 558, 757) 13, 599.7} 171,057} 2,203.7) 404,092) 5,040.5 98, 531} 1,989.9) 123,670) 2,457.3 6, 366 83.2 
_ a ees eee. 1, 403, 698] 26, 232.6) 581,084] 14,171.8) 177,795) 2,293.6} 411,429) 5,138.2] 101,409) 2,048.1) 125,515] 2,496.3 6, 466 84.5 
ee 1, 441, 074| 26,976.7| 600,759) 14, 657.3) 183,570) 2,368.3) 419, 153] 5, 236.3} 104,035) 2,101.2} 126,989) 2,527.9 6, 568 85.7 
| See ees 1, 474, 015) 27,633.1) 617, 562) 15,076.0) 188,668) 2,435.3) 426,141) 5,324.1) 107,254) 2,166.2) 127,756) 2,544.8 6, 634 86.6 
Re Sao tees Ses 1, 502, 085) 28, 210.8} 632, 038) 15, 443.3) 193,241) 2,496.6) 431,202) 5,391.2) 110,168} 2,225.9) 128,688) 2, 565.8 6, 748 88.1 
NG ess ek 880) 28, 771.9) 646,996) 15,833.0) 197,947) 2,560.1) 433,533) 5,420.1) 113,092) 2,284.5) 129,437) 2, 584.2 6, 875 90. 0 
US Fe a ee | 29, 326.1] 661,781) 16,212.6) 202,930) 2,627.8) 436,144) 5,450.5) 116,213) 2,347.9) 129,882) 2,596.1 6, 964 91.1 
September-_-_......----- 2| 29,825.5) 673,438) 16, 509.0) 206,794) 2,679.7) 442,905) 5,541.6) 118,839) 2,400.7) 130,070) 2,601.9 7, 066 92.6 
eae 2| 30, 374.1) 685,626) 16, 825.8] 210,622) 2,733.3) 451,489) 5,661.8] 121,951] 2,464.0} 129, 520) 2, 594.6 , 204 94.5 
November.........-...... 1, 626, 693) 30, 777.8} 695, 132] 17, 063.3) 213,725) 2,775.0) 457,120) 5,741.6} 124,451) 2,515.0} 128,965) 2, 587.0 7, 300 95.8 
Monthly benefit actions, 
November 1946: | 
In force ? beginning of | 
month____ 1, 828, 486) 34, 954.3} 803,219) 19, 759.3} 239,472] 3,107.8) 482, 546) 6, 045.2) 124,079) 2,505.9] 171,874) 3,440.5 7, 296 95.7 
Benefitsawardedinmonth 35, 316] 694. 9 15, 416 384. 7 5, 582 73. 5 8, 232| 110.4 2, 908) 58.8 3, 053 65.7 125 ee 
Entitlements terminated 3 12,141) 222.1 3, 699 92.2 1, 922 24.4 3, 558 46. 6 383| 7.5 2, 549 51.0 30 4 
Net adjustments 4_______- 19 11.8 73 7.9 74 . 7| —151) .8 26) “a —1 1.0 —2 (5) 
In force end of month__-_-_- 1, 851, 680} 35, 438.9} 815,009) 20, 059.7) 243,206] 3, 158. | 487, 069) 6,109.8} 126,630) 2,557.7) 172,377| 3, 456.1 7, 389 97.0 
| | | | | 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 


5 Less than $50. 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 
for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203(a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 





Public Assistance 


State and Local Expenditures 
for Assistance in Relation to 
Income Payments 


From 1940 to 1945, a substantial 
change downward occurred in most 
States in the proportion of total in- 
come payments represented by ex- 
penditures for public assistance from 
State and local funds.’ During this 
period, income payments increased at 
a spectacular rate in all States. This 
upward sweep was accompanied by a 
decline in State and local expendi- 
tures for public assistance in 21 States 
and by a percentage increase in as- 
sistance expenditures smaller than 
that in income payments in 22 States. 
In the remaining 6 States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Texas, and Washington—the per- 
centage increase in assistance ex- 
penditures exceeded that in income 
payments, and in these States there- 
fore a rise in the ratio of assistance 





1See footnote, table 1. 


expenditures to income payments 
took place from 1940 to 1945 (table 1). 


For the country as a whole, State 
and local expenditures for assistance 
represented not quite 1 percent of 
total income payments in 1940; by 
1945, following an increase of 100 per- 
cent in income payments and a de- 
cline of 11 percent in State and local 
assistance expenditures, this propor- 
tion had shrunk by more than half, to 
0.43 percent. The 11-percent decline 
in State and local assistance expendi- 
tures was accounted for primarily by 
the very large decline in expenditures 
for general assistance during the pe- 
riod—74 percent. Expenditures for 
the special types of public assistance, 
on the other hand, were about 60 per- 
cent greater in 1945 than in 1940; 
because of the greater relative in- 
crease in income payments, however, 
these expenditures comprised only 
0.36 percent of income payments in 
1945 in contrast to 0.44 percent in 
1940. 


The relationship of State and local 
expenditures for public assistance to 
total income payments is one meas- 
ure—though admittedly rough—of 
the effort made by the States to sup- 
port public assistance programs. It 
can be argued that a poor State that 
spends the same proportion of income 
payments as a rich State is actually 
putting forth relatively greater effort, 
because the margin of income avail- 
able for all governmental services in- 
cluding public assistance is smaller in 
a poor than in a rich State. Further- 
more, use of this measure omits from 
consideration the entire tax effort ex- 
erted by a State, which also is a fac- 
tor of considerable importance in de- 
termining whether or not a State 
could reasonably be expected to in- 
crease the amounts made available for 
public assistance. Thus the ratio of 


assistance expenditures to income 
payments may be low (1) when entire 
tax effort is low even though the pro- 
portion directed to public assistance 
is average or above, or (2) when the 
total tax effort is high and the pro- 
portion directed to public assistance 
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is relatively low. In the first situation, 
it might be feasible to increase the 
funds available for public assistance 
by increasing the over-all tax burden. 
States finding themselves in the sec- 
ond situation, however, probably 
would be reluctant to increase ex- 
penditures for public assistance since 
this would result in increasing a total 
tax burden already above average. 
Since data on State and local tax reve- 
nues are not available for a year later 
than 1942, current State and local 
expenditures for public assistance 
can be related only to data on income 
payments. 


Because of the wide variations 
among States in per capita income, 
the amount of State and local ex- 
penditures per inhabitant available 
for public assistance in States exert- 
ing roughly the same amount of effort 
varies widely. In both Arkansas and 
New York, for example, expenditures 
from State and local funds for public 
assistance in 1945 represented the 
same proportion (0.32 percent) of to- 
tal income payments. In other words, 
for every $10 of income available to 
the inhabitants of these two States, 
about 3 cents was drawn off in State 
and local tax revenues and expended 


Table 1.—Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds: Percentage 
change, 1940 to 1945; percent of income payments, 1940 and 1945; and amount expended 


per inhabitant, 1945} 





State 





State and local expenditures for public assistance 





| 
Percent of income pay- | 








Percentage ments Amount 
change, 1940 | expended per 
to 1945 | ———| inhabitant, 
: ' | . 1945 
1940 | 1945 

United States average 0. 96 0. 43 $5. 05 
ee ee 25 . 25 1.83 
Arizona__- 1. 04 . 59 5.81 
Arkansas Whacocwnhelete 30 32 2. 19 
California __-__- 1.41 . 52 8. 50 
Colorado ee 2. O1 1.15 13. 41 
EO ne 63 . 26 3. 81 
Delaware-_._._--- ane 26 <a 1. 57 
District of Columbia. -_- 15 . 08 1. 56 
oo!) ae Af 41 4.75 
Georgis...........-<. F 26 . 26 2. 01 
[0 eee eee eee . 90 . 55 6. 07 
a ‘ 1.15 . 43 6. 06 
OS ee . 87 .29 3. 46 
ee ee 1. 02 | -47 5. 27 
eee re 1.03 } 43 5.01 
Kentucky___._-- 37 23 1.77 
Louisiana. -__-------- . 76 49 4.03 
[ee 1.15 55 5. 86 
Maryland__-_-_-_- 47 20 2. 53 
Massachusetts - - 1. 25 66 9. 02 

Michigan. ___-- 78 51 


Minnesota_- 
Mississippi_ 
Missouri...--..-- 
Montana 
Ee ne 
Nevada._- eae og Sakina Sama a cei 
Now Distnpeniy.......5..scs.s25.. Sida 
New mene. ....<.-.-...... 

New Mexico. ---- 


[| ee ee eee 4 
North Carolina____--- 
North Dakota... 

Ohio. _- eee Se an ae 2 See” . 
Op neme.. ..............- Sic Gocecai bode nlelnere | 
Oregon. : te Ber in SOR 
NS a cGace cuca anion | 
Rhede Island _-- ener” gsaleaas 4 
EEE CNIS! = Coo lsc cocbuesatoncceeodees | 


EE Its ce wintecusacueeiaigemeendagunkeee 


Tennessee_._------ Te eee eee ee = 
Texas. 
Utah... ..- Sees ataeeead ae EP Soe 
Vermont... sness« ingen acne 
Virginia sae 

Washington______--- 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 








RMS 

— bo 2 th 
oNISNSS: 
= 





Bm 9 OD? OD 
x . p 





: . 9% 5 36 
+8.9 | 54 | 27 97 
—26.4 | .10 | 4¢ j 
—55.2 | . 60 | 15 2. 05 
144.7 | .47 | 51 4.48 
—51.7 1.16 | .32 5.38 
+14.8 | 83 | 16 | 1. 29 
+45.3 | 82 48 | 5.44 
—22.0 .89 | 35 | 4.50 
+113. 2 | 1, 24 | 1.20 | 11.31 
+74.6 | 2 .54 7.10 
—48.7 | 1. 42 | 41 | 4.97 
=13.9 | 81 | 38 | 5. 08 
+124.3 27 | 26 1.83 
=i 1.15 | 44 5. 04 
+37.6 | 47 26 2.13 
4212.3 34 45 | 4.43 
+27.8 | 1.55 | . 82 8. 87 
—2.8 | 61 135 | 3.59 
+26. 6 | 20 | «ia 1. 03 
+282. 7 | 82 | 1.16 | 17. 67 
—.8 52 | 27 | 2.30 
—39.2 | 1. 34 | 38 4.49 
} | 
+28. 7 | 59 | 42 | 4.87 





1 Expenditures for public assistance from State 
and local funds exclude amounts spent for adminis- 
tration and are for the calendar year 1940 and the 


fiscal year 1945-46; these expenditures are related 
respectively to income payments for 1940 and 1945. 





for public assistance. Each State may 
be said, therefore, to have made ap- 
proximately the same effort to support 
the public assistance programs. Resi- 
dents of Arkansas, however, had on 
the average $654 of income in contrast 
to an average of $1,595 for New York- 
ers. Consequently, the amount of 
State and local funds raised per in- 
habitant for public assistance in Ar- 
kansas—$2.19—was only about 40 per- 
cent of the $5.38 available in New 
York on the basis of the same effort. 
As shown in chart 1, other pairs or 
groups of States presenting a similar 
contrast were as follows: 


Higher-income Lower-income 


States States 
Washington Oklahoma 
Michigan New Mexico 
Illinois South Dakota 
Ohio Kanses 
Nevada Vermont 
Connecticut West Virginia 
Maryland Mississippi 
New Jersey Tennessee 
Delaware Georgia 

South Carolina 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


Included among the 28 States in 
which State and local expenditures 
for assistance increased in the period 
1940-45 were 23 of the 30 States with 
below-average per capita income. 
Percentage increases of 100 or more 
occurred in 10 States. All but one of 
these States were below average in 
per capita income, and 7 were among 
the 12 States with lowest per capita 
income. Despite these unprecedented 
increases in State and local expendi- 
tures for assistance in the lowest-in- 
come States, only 3—Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Louisiana—made better- 
than-average effort to support the 
public assistance programs in 19465. 
On the other hand, 6 of the 12 lowest- 
income States—Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, 
and North Carolina—were among the 
12 States making the least effort 
(chart 1). 

Even if the lowest-income States 
that were making less-than-average 
effort in 1945 had made at least aver- 
age effort, the amounts per inhabitant 
they could have raised would have 
been well below the national average, 
Thus Mississippi, with the lowest per 
capita income, would have raised 
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Social Security 





Chart 1.—Expenditures for public assistance from State and local funds, 1946 ' 


AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 




















1 Fiscal year 1945-46. 


$2.58 per inhabitant—about 50 per- 
cent of the national average—and 
West Virginia, which ranked at the 
top in this group of low-income States, 
would have had $3.66 per inhabitant 
or less than three-quarters of the na- 
tional average; and the other States 
would have fallen between these ex- 
tremes. Since the lowest - income 
States, in general, are those in which 
the proportion of the population re- 
ceiving assistance is relatively large, 
it is reasonable to assume that the 
amounts expended per inhabitant 


should be larger rather than smaller 
than the average for the country as a 


(eater PERCENT OF 1945 INCOME PAYMENTS 





20 15 10 5 0 capita © 0.5 1.0 1.5 
U.S. AV | z 
OKLA. 38 
WASH. 4 , 
COLO. 24 
UTAH 32 : 
MASS. 9 : 
: ARIZ. 35 : 
‘ MO. 27 
, MINN. 28 
: IDAHO ~—-29 
MAINE 30 
; MONT. 17 
OREG. 12 
CALIF. 2 : 
MICH. 14 , 
N.MEX. 41 i 
LA. 42 
N.H. rr 
N.DAK. 20 
10WA 23 
NEBR. 21 
TEX. 36 
S.DAK. 26 
: ILL. 8 
KANS, 22 
wyo. 25 . 
FLA. 33 
PA. 16 
‘ Rul. i 
wis. 18 
OHIO 10 
VT. 31 
ARK. 48 
NY. ' 
IND. 19 
MISS. 49 
NEV. 13 
W.VA, 39 
CONN. 3 
GA. 43 
8 ody 47 
TENN, 40 
ALA. 46 
KY. 44 
MD. 15 
N.C 45 
NJ. 6 
VA. 37 
DEL. 5 
D.C. 7 














whole if individual assistance grants 
are to be comparable to those in States 
with higher per capita incomes. 

The recent amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act made additional 
funds available to all States for a 15- 
month period ending December 31, 
1947. Under these amendments, if 
State and local expenditures remain 
at 1945 levels, it is anticipated that 
the largest percentage increases in 
Federal funds in general will occur in 
the lowest-income States. These are 
the States in which average payments 
in general are relatively low. In these 
States the Federal share of total pay- 


ments will be considerably more than 
50 percent under the new matching 
provisions. For these 15 months, 
therefore, it is to be expected that 
the total amounts expended per in- 
habitant from Federal, State, and 
local funds will increase relatively 
more in the low than in the high- 
income States. 





Program Operations 


Small additions to the case loads for 
all types of public assistance occurred 
in November. The largest increase— 
2.8 percent in general assistance—fol- 
lowed the customary seasonal trend 
for this program. The rise of 2.3 per- 
cent in the number of families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children was the 
highest since April; seasonal increase 
in need together with the additional 
Federal funds made available by the 
recent amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act contributed to this rise. 
The November addition of 0.9 percent 
to the old-age assistance rolls was 
greater than in months before Octo- 
ber, primarily because several States 
started to make separate payments 
to wives who previously had been 
aided through joint payments to 
their husbands and had not been re- 
ported as recipients. The rise of 0.6 
percent in the number of recipients of 
aid to the blind represents the average 
monthly increase for this type of aid 
in 1946. 

As in October, the recent amend- 
ments had a more pronounced effect 
on payments than on the number of 
recipients, although the monthly in- 
crease in total payments was much 
smaller in November. Total pay- 
ments for old-age assistance and for 
general assistance increased 2.5 per- 
cent, those for aid to the blind, 1.8 
percent, and those for aid to depend- 
ent children, 3.4 percent. For the 
country as a whole, average payments 
for each of the special types of assist- 
ance increased less than $1 over the 
October averages; and for general as- 
sistance the average declined slightly. 

In several States, however, the 
changes in average payments since 
the increased Federal participation 
became effective October 1 have been 
noteworthy. The amendments made 
possible an increase of $5 per match- 
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Table 2.—Pxblic assistance in the United States, by month, November 1945—November 1946 } 
| Aid —— | Aid ps aren 
} children ent children 
2 = Old-age Aid tothe | General | ».,. Old-age Beige nae Aid to |General 
Year and month Total Psi cle H aa a | Lotal | assist- the assist- 
assistance blind assistance | anes ; blind a 
| Families | Children Fami- | Chil- — 
| : ‘ lies dren 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1945 
November. --..------ : 2, 047, 405 268, 213 683, 899 70, 886 242,000 |_____-- +0.4 +2.0 +2.2 +0.3 +1.3 
i as 2, 055, 859 274, 301 701, 251 71, 454 256, 000 |.....-- +.4| 42.3] +2.5 +.8 +5.5 
2, 059, 344 279, 892 716, 700 71, 655 276, 000 |.....--- +.2 +2.0 +2.2 +.3 +7.6 
2, 062, 672 286, 245 733, 670 72, 041 295, 000 |_..._-- +.2 +2.3 +2.4 +.5 +6.7 
2, 071, 092 292, 741 751, 839 72, 352 303, 000 |_.....-- +.4 +2.3 +2.5 +.5 +2.8 
2, 088, 031 300, 938 772, 570 72, 739 292, 000 |. -____- +.8| +281 +28] +.5| -36 
2, 098, 977 307, 069 786, 712 73, 427 , Oo +.5 +2.0 +1.8 +.9 —3.2 
2, 108, 216 311, 294 799, 414 73, 980 Tam Gee t......<< +.4 +1.4 +1.6 +.8 —1.6 
2, 116, 505 314, 516 806, 558 74, 406 279, 000 }.......- +.4 +1.0 +.9 +.6 +.3 
August_.......- 2, 126, 635 318, 571 816, 886 74, 823 280, 000 }.......- +.5 +1.3 +1.3 +.6 +.4 
En 2, 134, 585 323, 360 829, 309 75, 253 208 O00 |. ...... +.4]) 41.5] +15 +.6 +.7 
October. __------- a oiaea sans 2, 155, 890 329, 691 844, 589 75, 705 290, 000 }-------- +10] 42.0] +18] +.6| +28 
ree 2, 174, 616 337, 197 862, 356 76, 197 298, 000 |.......-. +.9) +2.3]) 42.1 +.6 +2.8 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1945 
DRI Ss Cacnancadcascadedhinanee $86, 658, 834 |$62, 828, 837 $13, 772, 103 $2, 363, 894 | $7,694,000 | +1.7]) +1.1 +4.6 +0.8 +2.1 
Sa 88, 557,991 | 63, 489, 317 14, 278, 439 2, 395, 235 | 8,395,000} +2.2] +1.1 +3.7 +1.3 +9.1 
1946 
cS eee ene 90, 358, 194 | 63, 963, 660 14, 728, 554 2, 402,980 | 9,263,000 | +2.0 +.7 +3.2 +.3] +103 
February - - 92, 070, 887 | 64, 419, 356 15, 273, 581 2, 426,950 | 9, 951, 000 +1.9 +.7 +3.7 +1.0 +7.4 
EE a ceaesidewawon 93, 616, 319 | 64, 877, 555 15, 772, 377 2, 443, 387 | 10, 523, 000 +1.7 +.7 +3.3 +.7 +5.7 
RAS 93, 568, 365 | 65, 445, 101 16, 195, 125 2, 463, 139 } 9,465,000} —.1] +.9 +2.7 +.8| —101 
ES 94, 247, 612 | 65, 877, 228 16, 475, 590 2, 491, 794 | 9, 403, 000 +.7 +.7 +1.7 +1.2 9 
June...__- 94, 691, 786 | 66, 363, 812 16, 717, 447 2, 518, 527 | 9,092,000; +.5]| +.7 +1.5 +11] 3.3 
[ae 95, 779, 264 | 66, 985, 744 16, 862, 803 2, 541, 717 9, 389, 000 +1.2 +.9 +.9 +.9 +3.3 
pl eee 97, 110, 506 | 67, 663, 188 17, 225, 179 2, 567,139 | 9, 655, 000 +1.4 +1.0 +2.1 +1.0 +2.8 
September 98, 953, 449 | 68, 634, 794 17, 918, 209 2, 604, 446 9, 796, 000 +1.9 +1.4 +4.0 +1.5 +1.5 
October. -..---- -|107, 499, 562 | 74, 219, 288 19, 731, 668 2, 714, 606 | 10,834,000 | +86) +8.1 +10.1 4+4.2| +106 
November 110, 356, 697 | 76, 080, 252 20, 411, 575 2, 763, 870 | 11, 101, 000 | 2.7 +2.5 +3.4 +1.8 +2.5 























1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently 


with programs under the Social Security Act. 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1946 ! 













































































7 ay. ‘ 
hn tg Percentage change from— P b barby Percentage change from— 
* os Numbe 
State —— aia 1946 a 1045 State of re- ’ October 1946 oes ~~ 1945 
cipients Total Aver- cipients Total Avex 
amount age - | amount age r 
_ Amount] “ir | Amount — Amount —_ Amount 
Total..-|2, 174, 616 |$76, 080, 252 | $34.99} +0.9] +2.5| +62] +211 || Mo.....--.- 108, 386 | $3,701, 442 | $34.15] +0.8| +1.2] +7.3] +424 
—_——|————— || Mont... . 10, 613 389,451 | 36.70) +.2]) +15) =—.5] +4143 
Ale. .<..<-.- 43, 345 814,646 | 18.79| +3.8 2.7 | +28.2| +55.6 || Nebr.....-- 24, 766 905,684 | 36.57) +.6] +13] +3.7 +20.6 
Alaska 1, 374 58,780 | 42.78] +.2] +1.5}] +22] +13.2 |! Ney.......- 1, 943 82,509} 42.46) +.2] 41.0] +.3] +4105 
9, 871 488,145 | 49.45] —.7 —.7| +41] +331] N. H-U....-- 6, 648 227,140} 34.17) +.5] +13] +16] +4143 
29, 743 629, 758 21.17 +2.8 +25.6 | +14.8 +46. 9 E 
165,124 | 8,580,031 | 51.96] +.4 +.4| +40] +139 || N.J_... 22, 965 902,524 | 39.30) +.1] +20] -12] +19.5 
41, 175 1, 708, 728 41.50 +.8 +.8 +2. 2 +2.3 || N. Mex 7, 252 264,130 | 36.42] +1.5 +15.4 | +18.8 +39. 9 
14, 901 627,608 | 42.12) +.5] (2) +5.5| +12.0|] N. Y--- 105, 186 | 4,528,913 | 43,06| +.1] +1.4| 41.5] +15.6 
1, 180 23, 613 20. 01 +.2 +1.0 —3.1 +11.8 || N.C_- 34, 771 534, 781 15. 38 +.9 +7.6 +5.8 +22, 2 
2, 277 88,873 | 39.03; +.6] 41.2] —3.1 +2.1 || N. Dak 8, 833 332,811 | 37.68) +.4] +17] +22] +136 
48,668 | 1,736,737 | 35.69| +1.3} 41.6] +15.2| +39.5)) Ohio_._--- 119,056 | 4,528,631} 38.04] +.8] +126] 41.7] +25.8 
Okla__.... 90,130 | 3,798,232] 42.14] +12] +41.2]+410.9| +33.0 
Co) oe 73,355 | 1,093,714 | 14.91] +1.5| -+7.4] +4+9.9| +39.6 |] Oreg.....- 21, 575 955,811 | 44.30) +.4 +.9} +5.9] +226 
Hawaii-___- 1,540 41,070 26. 67 +.7 2.0 +6.0 +16.1 i, ae 89,019 3, 034, 953 34. 09 +.7 +.8 +6.8 +18.3 
Idaho. .-_-- , 206 423,513 | 41.50] +.4 +.6| +54] +35.6 || R. I... 7, 966 288,421 | 36.21] +12] +20] 47.8] +13.2 
| SS 125, 562 4,699,082 | 37.42 +.3 +.7 +3.0 +16.5 : 
i ae 5,840 | 1,517,151 | 27.17) +.5] +12] 43.1 4261 8. 6... -. 25, 530 528,075 | 20.68] +1.9] +17] 416.8] +52.7 
\ | eR 48,417 1, 702, 305 35. 16 (3) +.9 —.6 +7.1 S, Dex:.... 12, 684 408, 712 32. 22 —.1 +15.7 +.2 +22. 6 
p | ae 32, 060 1, 094, 818 34. 15 +4.2 +10. 2 | +13.3 +29.0 || Tenn.....,- 39, 736 813, 875 20. 48 +1.0 +.8 +4.8 +33. 4 
 , 44, 066 763, 307 17. 32 +1.4 +2.9 —4,.7 +42.6 Tex aaieaine 187, 161 5, 179, 850 27.68 +.5 +1.0 +8.4 +23.9 
i aS 43,954 | 1,040,726 | 23.68) +1.6] +1.2| +226] +248 || Utah..--_-- 13, 045 588,220] 45.09] +15] 48.1] 419] +18.3 
Maine-....- 15, 228 480, 786 31. 57 +.5 +1.2 +2.3 rut) & ) eee 5, 408 153, 702 28. 42 +.2 +2.9 +4.0 +26. 9 
.; ae 15, 032 250, 804 16. 68 +.9 +3.4 +.6 +13, 2 
ee 11, 722 375,433 | 32.03) +.6| +89] +15] +147 || Wash... 66,185 | 3,641,679 | 55.02] +.3] +21.1] +5.2| +415.2 
Mass...-..-| 82,631 | 4,153,109] 50.26] +10] +43] +9.2| +24.6 || W. Va_-. 19, 630 384,166 | 19.57] 41.2] +14] 46.9] +24.7 
Mich.....--| 91,032 | 3,259,129] 35.80] +.5 +.7| $6.1] 416.5 || Wis..--- 46,726 | 1,622,777] 34.73) +.3] 425] +31] +19.5 
Minn....--| 54,127 | 1,888,503} 34.89] (3) +.6| —.2 7.6|| Wyo. ...... 3,6 176,852 | 48.75] +1.4] +15] 46.2] 442.7 
, 33, 344 566, 542 16. 99 +5.0 +5.6 | +241 +31.7 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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able payment to aged or blind re- 
cipients and $3 per dependent child, 
provided States spend as much per 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, November 1946 ! 










































































Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 

| eetin. 
Num- “ Nov 945 
ie “oir October 1946 in— —— 1945 

cases Total Aver- 

amount age 
— | Amount — Amount 
Total 2__|298, 000 |$11, 101, 000 +2.8 +2.5 | +23.1 +44.3 
71, 713 +2.3 +3.4 | +29.6 +43. 8 
4, 719 —11.0 +9.2 | —14.6 —25.7 
62, 063 —3.7 +2.8] +8.4 +1.5 
31, 937 —1.6 —1.2} +2.6 +1.4 
893, 119 +5.0 +1.9 | +43.5 +67.0 
132, 149 +3.7 +5.3 | +21.8 +34. 5 
4116, 186 +1.2 +1.8 | +7.8 +22. 6 
18, 489 +4.6 +5.8 | +48.7 +97.0 
44, 290 +7.1 +7.7 | +34.9 +46. 4 
BOO O00 42 be oe ee ls est hy ee 
36,675 | 13.63 | —1.1] -—3.2] 43.1 +13.3 
Hawaii____ 751 31,468 | 41.90} oO | +48.4]+227] +659.1 
TIdaho6______ 505 3, 442 | 26.62 | —2.5 —-1.9 +2. 2 +18. 7 
Pe ee 20, 641 53 | 43.95 | +1.7 +4.9| +44 +24. 4 
Ind.’ 9, 548 664 5. +5.3 2.9 | +40.7 +55. 7 
Towa___.___- 4, 126 779 | 24.18 | +1.0 42.5} +8.4 +23. 4 
ae 4, 029 55, 736 | 38.65 | +4.0] +13.8 | +22.2 +50. 8 
ee 5 2,100 , 000 | | RiGee 20) ARS = |. ae es ee ee 
J eee 7, 766 164,998 | 21. 25 | —.8 —1.5 +7.7 +7.7 
Maine. .-._. 2, 008 77, 668 | 38.68) +32) +7.4] +22] +19.6 
_ a 7, 312 281, 104 38. 44 +6.8 | +241 | +29.6 +42.1 
Mass.....-.] 13, 565 524, 552 | 38.67 | +1.8 +1.0} +7.4 +17. 3 
Mich_._.__-- 18, 779 761,211 | 40.54 | +3.8| —4.7] +39.9 +51.1 
Minn_____..| 5,489 200, 856 | 36.59 | +2.6 | +22] +11.6 +30. 4 
ae 399 3,692 | 9.25 —.5| +1.6] +18.0 +24.9 
Mo.8._______| 10,916 314, 354 | 28.80 | +1.2] —6.7] +31.8 +65. 2 
Mont_______|_ 1,130 30, 068 | 26.61 | 2) +1.4[+114| +17.4 
Nebr___.....| 1,843 56 | 2 | 5 | +13.3] +5.0 +20. 2 
Nev..._-- 263 , d1E t 4 —1.0 | +26.4 +10.0 
a ee 952 32, 326 | 33.96 | £5.61 15.5 —2.0 

| 
, 900 5 205, 000 |_- at ia es ee 
545 33, 882 | 21.93 | +3.6] +414. +50. 0 
2,372,326 | 55.99| +25] +2. +45.0 
35,817 | 13 +. +21.7 
20, 852 | § +5. +29. 2 
644, 742 | ; 42, +75.8 
60, 668 | +. +55. 6 
279, 573 | 11. +69. 9 
1, 030, 327 | ; —2, +76. 5 
88, 347 | +. +20. 5 
LS ( eee | +4. +12.6 
Bak... 4 +20. +18.3 
3 epee Ri ceases | aes (Pease 
Tex... .. .-| 53, 200 SRR Se IR ee Le ee : 
ee 1, 686 | +9.5 | +22.0 52.7 
| 635 —10.9 —.2 +11.6 
| as 3, 086 +7.7| +2.7 +9.4 
Wash_____- 9, 719 12 +10.5 | +43. 2 +50. 3 
W. Wa.-....1 462 +3.0 | +16.1 +31.5 
Wis _...| 4,402 +3.3] —6.3 +41.1 
Wyo.....-- 403 +8.8 | +38.5 +90. 8 
| 














1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 95 percent of cases and 
payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs: 1,868 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,641 cases under program administered by State 
Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases not computed. 









recipient from their own funds as be- 
fore the amendments became effec- 
tive. Increases of $5 or more in aver- 





age payments of old-age assistance 
have occurred since September in Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, New Jersey, New 


Table 5.— Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, November 1946 ! 





















































> 7" 
I me dong Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of October 1946 November 1945 
recipi- in— in— 
ents Total Aver- 3 
amount age 
— Amount — Amount 
Total____| 76,197 
Total, 47 
States 2_| 59, 421 
| 910 +1.0 +1.2 | +16.4 +45. 5 
aS 572 +.5 +.5 | +243 +55. 5 
ee 1, 281 +.2 +19.7 | +11.8 +39. 6 
6; 6, 189 +.4 +.5 | +14.0 +14, 2 
i 431 —2.3 —2.6 —3.1 —2.7 
Conn_______- 140 —1.4 +2.8 +6. 1 +6. 7 
aa 79 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
oN : 205 +1.0 +1.7 +6. 2 +10.8 
caine 2, 510 +1.0 +1.6 +9. 1 +32. 1 
G4. -.... 2, 155 +1.0 +6.2|) +6.6 +32. 0 
Hawaii-____- 65 (3) (3) (3) (3) . 
Idaho__.___- 199 +1.5 +1.7 —1.0 +33. 7 
| ee 4, 921 —.2!1 (4) —3.2 +4,4 
i 1,917 —.9 —.4 —-1.5 5 
a 1, 239 +1.2 +1.8 +2.5 +-15.0 
Kans__ -| 1,094 0 +6.7 +4.9 +24. 0 
<r 1, 591 +1.5 +2.3 +2.3 +42. 4 
La Pei 1, 411 +.1 +.9 +4.2 +13.7 
Maine-_.-____- 772 +.4 +4.1 —4,2 +2.9 
CC 464 +.4 +8.8 ye +19, 4 
Mass 1, 130 +.9 2.9 | +13.8 +22.9 
Mich. .- 1, 357 +1.0 +7.5 +-8.0 +21.0 
Minn 943 +.6 +1.9 —.3 +7.8 
i ae 1, 809 +2.3 2.9 | +24.3 +29. 5 
Mo... 2, 900 Se pas errr 
Mont___. 366 —1.6 -. +10. 2 +24.0 
Nebr_-._.-- 451 +.7 +2.5 +3. +21.3 
LS ee 27 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
i ae 293 +1.7 +2. 4 +6.5 +21.6 
is Pane 570 +.9 +2.1 7.6 +27. 6 
N. Mex 269 +4.3 +14.1 | +13.0 +57. 5 
Cs 3, 155 (*) +17 | 45.7] 21.5 
Nec... | 2,673 +.2 +2.0} +10.9| +22.1 
N. Dak..._.- | "119 42.6} 41.5] 411.2] +193 
Ohio___- | 3,145 +1.3 +6.2| +38] +245 
Okla af aga 93, +2. 1 +2.1| +15.1] +35.9 
Oreg...... | 380 19, 706 | 51. 86 +.5 +.1 +.5 | +9.3 
13, 849 g 39. 66 +.8 +.4 +7.5 | +7.3 
i as | 124 37.39 | +1.6 +2.9 | 415.91} +33.7 
i | 1, 097 . 31 +1.0 +1.7 +14, 2 | +28.9 
8: Dak... | 213 28. 82 —.5] +15.8/ 0 | +203 
re 1, 623 i 3. 04 +.4 +.5] +49] 421.7 
Se | 5,083 47,526 | 29.02 +.8 +2.0 +17.6 +39. 2 
Utah.........| 147 ,329 | 49.86] +14] 46.7} 410.5] +37.4 
\, es | . 1% 5,765 | 33.32} —1.1 | 0} +36] +114 
Va. .2-2....-f 306 58 | 20.70) +11) 42.3] +106] +207 
Wash_.......| 645} 39,809 | 61.72] +.6 | +1.5 | +10.4 | 493.5 
W. Va. az 858 | 8, 6 21. 74 0 +.8] +67] +20.4 
i Se 1,313 | 34. 76 —.8 | 41.3] —4.2 | +10. 4 
Wyo..-....--) 110 5,494 | 49.95 +.9| +6] —4.3 +22.7 
| | | \ 








1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3’ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $39 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wyoming; similar increases have oc- 
curred in average payments of aid to 
the blind in Arizona, New Mexico, OK- 
lahoma, Utah, and Wyoming. In aid 
to dependent children, average pay- 
menis per child have increased more 
than $3 in 14 States: Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
Substantial increases in payments 
have also occurred in other States. 


Number of recipients | 


The limitations on payments which 
still exist in some States, however, 
show how urgent was the need for 
the increase. Policy changes in Ar- 
kansas, for example, brought total 
payments for old-age assistance in 
November more than _ one-fourth 
higher than in September. Payments 
for aid to dependent children were 
nearly two-fifths above the Septem- 
ber amount, and those for aid to the 
blind were more than one-fifth 
higher. The changes chiefly respon- 
sible were increases to $45 in the 


Payments to recipients 





State 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| Families 
| 














State maximums for most aged and 
blind recipients and to $24 for a one- 
cHild family receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, with $15, $12, $12, and 
$9 for successive additional children. 
The percent of need met subject to 
the maximums was raised to 85; 100 
percent is met in exceptional cases. 
Need is determined on the basis of cost 
figures, which have not been raised 
since 1944. 

In Utah, revision of assistance 
standards and cost figures to adjust 
to present price levels, planned before 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1946 ' 


Percentage change from— 


Children 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















Total 












| October 1946 in— 


| November 1945 in— 
| 





Average 

















| 



































| : . 
amount | tins | Number of— | } Number of. | 
arr ——_——-- —| Amount |———— ———| Amount 
| Families Children | Families Children | 
—_ | | | | | 
Total__. 337, 197 | 862, 356 } $20, 411, 575 $60. 53 | +2.3 +2.1 | +3.4 | | > +48. 2 
Total, 50 States 2__- 337, 150 | q 20, 410, 131 60. 54 | +2.3 | +2.1 +3. 4 | 5. 1 | +48. 2 
Alabama-_- : 3 7, 261 231, 666 | +1.9 +2.0 +1.9 | 1-5 8 | +61. 2 
Alaska... _- | 164 7, 504 | +6.5 | —4.4 42.0 | (3) 
Arizona-. -_-- 1,978 77 102, 894 | +9.8 +10. 6 | +11.0 +36. 3 37.2 | +78.5 
Arkansas 5, 066 53 194, 635 | +4.8 +4.5 +39.9 | +26. 5 ba] +85. 2 
California -_ - - 8, 665 Hi 807,010 | +2. 4 | +1.8 +2.7 | +31.0 9.2 | +43. 4 
Colorado. 3, 845 , O12 256, 165 | +1.8 +1.8 | +3.5 +20. 6 .8 +35. 2 
Connecticut 2, 807 , 029 | 261, 271 | +1.6 | +2.0 | +.1) 27.% 8.6 +42.1 
Delaware 253 d | 22, 665 | —1.6 | —3.2 —4.1 | “e 8 
District of Columbia_ - 1,016 3, 140 | 73, 600 | +7.3 +6.0 | +6.2 | 1.3 +60.0 
Florida 7, 373 18, 256 260, 648 | +1.6 | +1.7 | +2.0 | .9 +23.4 
} 
Georgia 14, 109 177, 840 | 32. 41 +3.7 | +3.8 | +8.1 +38. 7 .8 +77. 2 
Hawaii m 2, 255 } 78. 61 +5.1 | +4.0 | +6. 6 +40.7 3.4 +71.5 
Idaho 4,071 | 78. 25 +28 | 43.1 43.3) +301 af +81.2 
Illinois - - - 54, 376 1 76. 19 +1.2 | +1.2 +1.9 | +11.4 3.6 +39. 5 
Indiana. - - ---- 17, 121 | 38. 76 +.8 | +1.1 | +9 +18.0 2.8 +23.9 
Iowa_ - 9, 542 } 33. 71 +1.5 +1.2 | +1.3 +19.9 .9 +24.0 
Kansas 10, 045 | 68. 87 +2.9 | +2.5 | +15.0 +34.7 .5 +77.0 
Kentucky - | 17, 108 | 42.19 +6. 3 | +5.7 | +5.9 +30. 6 eo +155. 5 
Louisiana. - - - cao 25, 764 | 45. 84 | +.4 | +.2 | +.7 +15.0 9} +32. 9 
J ee sad 4, 854 140, 920 82. 89 | +2.3 | +1.9 +11.6 +23.0 3.8 | +49. 0 
Maryland__....-..-------- ail 203, 717 48. 56 +2.3 | | 4.32.6 4 +69. 4 
Massachusetts peal 779, 602 | 93. 38 +.4 +13.5 .6 +26. 2 
pO en eee | 1, 374, 346 | 77.95 +1.8 | +30. 6 5 +50.3 
Minnesota..-....-.-.-------- | 291, 422 | 54. 96 +.8 +15.3 3.3 +23.1 
RR riactiadcileanicnnnt | 109, 687 26. 24 - 3 +40. 1 .0 +40.9 
DEINE oo nctinixcssshaons5~= | 620, 161 | 37. 31 +2.5 +40.9 7 +48. 1 
pO Ee eee . 90, 399 | 61. 41 +1.4 +16. 4 . 5 +44. 7 
IR so A tuianten aicmincens P | 214, 910 76. 62 +2.1 +31. .5 +71.2 
) | ee eee | 1,444 | (3) (3) ( (3) (%) 
New Hampshire mel 75, 485 77. 58 +1.9 +19. 2 | 7 +32.8 
of. a } 3, 743 254, 930 | 68.11 | +.9 +.8 | +2.9 +15. 2 | +15.1 +25. 
New Mexico_---.------ 3, 042 144, 788 | 47. 60 | +2.0 +1.8 | +10.3 | 417.2 | +16.7 +49. 
>. ae 32, 035 2, 889, 322 90. 19 | +2. 4 +2. 5 | +1.9 | +36.1 | +35. 0 +51. 
North Carolina_--_.-.-- | 6, 729 210, 670 | 31.31 | +1.4 | +1.2 | +9.7 +11.1 | +15.5 +32 
Nortn Dakote.............. | 1, 519 104, 348 68.70 | +1.9 +1.6 | +3.5 +11.5 | 3 4+-36. 6 
Ohio eet gee Se ; 8, 635 553, 685 64.12 | +2.6 +2.9 +4.1 +15.3 | 5 +28. 4 
Oklahoma__._...---.----- | 22 1, 031, 559 45.28 | +3.5 | +3. 4 | +3.3 +42. 6 5 +84. 9 
So EE aetna 1 147, 856 96. 20 | +.9 | +1.3 +1.4 | +26. 3 | .7 +49.3 
Pennsylvania............-- | 34, 2, 559, 175 73. 62 +1.9 | +1.8 +2.4 | +41. 5 | .2 +58. 6 
Rhode Island------ ‘ 1, 946 | 137, 721 70. 77 +2.3 +2.3 +4.1 | +34. 1 | a +40.8 
| 
South Carolina............-. 4, 654 125, 550 26. 98 +1.9 | —4.8 | +1.9 : 3 +43.1 
South Dakota-.--.-.-- 1, 820 84, 098 16. 06 +2. 4 2.2 +7.2 | 1-23. 0 +50. 0 
Tennessee __..-.---- te oar, 12, 232 | 428, 589 35. 04 +1.2 | 1.0 +1.1 | 6 | +26.3 
(| a | 10, 930 | | 305, 515 27.95 | +4.3 | 4.6 +5.3 | 3.4 | +34.9 
Se 2, 219 | | 218, 408 98. 43 | +3. 4 | +3. 0 +12.6 | Le +59. 9 
NINE. & steadaxas cane 624 | i | 27,140 43. 49 | +.5 +1.0 } +3.7 5.2 | +38. 8 
Virginia ._.....-- ieee at on } 3, 844 | : | 138, 113 35.93 | +2.0 +2.0 | +4.4 .0 | +18.8 
Washington _-- Aenean : } 5, 926 4, 476 619, 242 104. 50 | +3.0 +3.0 +-6.0 .8 +62. 9 
West Virginia 8, 454 | 23, 535 325, 360 38. 49 +1.9 | +1.8 +1.9 3. 4 | +48.9 
Wisconsin-_-- 6, 577 | 16, 296 | 510, 798 77. 66 +1.9 | +1.9 +5.9 La I +49. 5 
Wyoming_- 357 999 30, 281 84, 82 4.7 | +4.9 +3.7 | 8.2 4+83.7 


i For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figuresin italics 


represent program administered without Federal participation. 


Data exclude 
programs administered without Federai participation in Florida, Kentucky, 
and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with programs 


under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 
2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
} Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 
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the Federal amendments were en- 
acted, has increased average pay- 
ments in this State by more than $5 
per aged and blind recipient and by 
more than $8 per dependent child. 
Increases in aid to dependent children 
stated in terms of amount per child 
exaggerate the increase in assistance, 
however, since part of the payment 
must meet the need of the mother 


and, in some families, the incapaci- 
tated father or other family members. 


Although the increase in the aver- 
age payment of general assistance 
since September has been lower for 
the country as a whole than that for 
old-age assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children, the average payment per 
general assistance case in November 
was more than $5 above that in Sep- 


tember in Maryland, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. Total payments for gen- 
eral assistance rose more than 10 per- 
cent in Kansas, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington and 24 percent in Maryland; 
only in Oregon and Washington was 
the rise in case loads as large as that 
in payments. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


In November, income payments to- 
taled $14.5 billion, 2 percent more 
than in October and 10 percent more 
than the total a year earlier (table 1). 
The rise from the October level is at- 
tributable primarily to a gain of $189 
million in entrepreneurial income, 
net rents, and royalties; only social in- 
surance and related payments were 
less in November than in the preced- 
ing month. 

Wage and salary payments in No- 
vember, compared with those a year 
earlier, increased 7.4 percent; covered 
pay rolls rose one-fourth, while non- 
covered wages went down by 21 per- 
cent. Consequently, estimated earn- 
ings of workers covered by the Social 
Security Act represented about 70 per- 
cent of all wages and salaries in No- 
vember and roughly 60 percent of the 
total a year earlier. In the non- 
covered group, railroad and agricul- 
tural wages increased by 12 and 7 per- 
cent, respectively, while government 
pay rolls dropped 36 percent. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments declined for the sixth month in 
succession but were nearly one-third 
above the amount a year earlier. En- 
trepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties have moved generally up- 
ward during the 13-month period, 
while dividends and interest have 
climbed without interruption; pay- 
ments in these two categories stood 
one-third and one-tenth, respectively, 
above those in November 1945. Pub- 
lic aid payments have increased each 
month since May. Military allow- 
ances continued downward in Novem- 
ber, but subsistence allowances in- 


creased sharply, while bonus pay- 
ments to veterans remained near the 
$1 million mark. Military allowances 
made up the buik of the military and 
subsistence segment in November 
1945, but this November only one-fifth 
of the payments were for this purpose. 


Beginning with this issue of the 
BULLETIN, data on income payments to 
individuals will be presented in table 1 
in somewhat different form. Annual 
data for 1936-39 have been dropped; 
data on direct and work relief have 
been combined under “public aid” 
since no work relief payments have 
been made since June 1943; and fig- 
ures on veterans’ bonus, which were 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1940-46 } 


(Corrected to Jan. 6, 1947] 






































| | | | 

. | Entrepre- | deca Military 

= | neurial in- | Dividends | pyptic | Pn and sub- 

Year and month Total i ton | come, net and | id 3 ind related | Sistence 

orem- | rents, and | interest - ssnpcbabrgra! allow- 
ployees ? | royalties payments 4 ances 5 
Amount (in millions) 
ee $76, 210 $48, 218 $14, 313 $9, 175 $2, 675 $1, 801 $28 
92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 2, 325 1, 744 19 
117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 1, 647 1, 844 146 
143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 997 1, 703 1, 026 
156, 721 112, 043 28, 017 11, 195 942 1, 970 2, 554 
160, 607 111, 360 29, 894 12, 304 990 2, 925 3, 134 
1945 ( 
November-_-_-.----- 13, 192 8, 895 2, 551 1, 068 87 355 236 
December-_------- 13, 102 8, 838 2, 537 1, 073 88 371 195 
1946 
| Oe 13, 069 8, 648 2, 626 1,079 90 458 168 
POOrUery.......5 12, 969 8, 481 2, 690 1, 084 92 486 136 
i EE 13, 141 8, 670 2, 631 1, 091 94 540 115 
| re | 13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 1, 098 93 565 130 
| a 13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 1, 107 94 575 153 
ere 13, 486 8, 839 2, 717 1, 127 95 566 142 
See 14, 029 9, 027 3, 069 1, 143 96 558 136 
neers | 14, 111 9, 164 3, 004 1, 153 97 553 140 
September __----- | 13, 804 9, 143 2, 735 1, 161 99 530 136 
October.......-.-.--] 14, 245 9, 110 3, 192 1, 169 107 500 167 
November. - -.----- 14, 516 9, 191 3, 381 1,175 110 465 194 
Percentage distribution 

November 1945___-- 100.0 67.4 | 19.3 8.1 0.7 2.7 1.8 
November 1946 =] 100. 0 63. 3 23.3 8.1 .8 3.2 1.3 

















1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, mustering-out pay, 
and, beginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. 

3 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. For 
1940-43, includes earnings of persons employed by 
NYA, WPA, and CCC and value of food stamps 
under food stamp plan; for 1940-42, includes farm 
subsistence payments. 


4 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, veterans’ pensions 
and compensation, State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, and readjustment allowances to 
unemployed and self-employed veterans. 

5 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls), subsistence 
allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and veterans’ bonus. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics. 
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previously shown for the current 
month in a footnote, have been added 
to the segment on military and sub- 


sistence allowances. 
tributions for the current month and 
the corresponding 


Percentage dis- 


month a year 


earlier have been added to facilitate 
comparisons of the relative impor- 
tance of the components. 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 


[In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 22, 1947] 


























































































































om ee eae Bal oe Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
oS oe = nig | a " Pe ee } R i 
m . : ‘1. ead- 
Monthly ‘ieee disabil Survivor benefits | | just- 
, | ‘nail re 
, | a ta | Rhode | State |, | Rail | allow. 
— Total . Monthly | Lump-sum 8 — —— — By Pages| 
a Civil i . }————___— cS | oe Read- | ploy- | em- 
gociat | Rall: | Serv- | Veter | ee es ee nes | ment | Ts. | fen | ployed 
a 7 | Retire Gem Admin- | Social | a Be sl Social | a | Serv- = T- | pensa- | ance a — pone 
Act 2 a | mis- jeg nag Retire-| Adinin-} “aa Retire- | a Admin-| tion !° | laws 1° . Act 2 “— 
sion 4 | “on Ace | ment | istra- | "\Y | ment | a | istra- | 
| Act# | tion? | Act 3 | sion 4 | tion * | 
foe —s _ x — I ! 
Number of  benaficdarbin 
_ 1945 | | oa See tae } | Al | | 
Dh oe Ee 669. 1 171. 8) 91.7) 1,464. 8) 4.4) 680.2 12.8 1.4) 1.3 4.1) 4.5] 1,313.4) 217.7 9.3 13. 
ee eee 699. 9 172.9 92.5} 1,533.6] 4.4 697.5 sy 1.3 7] 3.8 4.4] 1,318.9} 405.0 12.7 21.1 
1946 | | | | | 
January ae |} 174.2 93.7} 1,620. 7} 4. 4| 17.8 1. 8} 2. 6) 4. 5) 4.4) 1,634.0) 695.5 21.9 44.0 
February - ---- 175. 7) 94.5) 1,714. 5) 4. 5} 15.0 1. 5} 1.7) 4.0 4.5) 1,621.0) 1,071.1 40.3 63. 2 
March......... aa 95.7) 1, 866. 5) 4.5 15.9 1.8} 1. 5) 5.3 4.7) 1,591.8) 1, 507.2 51.0) 141.9 
Aveil.-.-....- | 178.6] 96.8] 1,984. 7| 4.5 ’ 17. 0| 2.0) 1.5 4.6 5.3] 1, 402. 4] 1,626.1) 51.7] 233.0 
| eee 179. 8) 98.0) 2, 069. 0| 4.5 3.3 17. 3} 1, 7| 2.1) 5. 1) 7.6) 1,314.9) 1, 742. 7| 66.7| 279.2 
ee 180. 6) 99.1} 2, 130. 4| 4. 5) 9.8 16, 2} 1.7) 2. 7) 5.1) 7.4) 1, 174. 1| 1,781.5 74.9) 261.8 
; ee 181.6} 100.5} 2,179.7} 4. 5) 0. 0) 15. 1| 1.7 2. 6} 4. 2) 6. 6| 1, 068. 7 1, 724.3 42.6) 326.8 
August ---...-- 182.5} 101.6} 2, 203. 1) 4. 5) 7 15. 6 1.7| 2. 2) 5.4) 5.8} 975.4) 1,669.2 49.1 332. 5 
—— 183. 4 102.7| 2, 237. 2| 4.5) 817.4 12. 9} 1, 4] 1.7) 45.3) 4.8) 838.9) 1,476.3 51.8} 249.9 
October__._.-- 184.2} 103.9] 2, 262.6 4.5} 830.1; 16.6] 1. 4| 21) “6.3 4.7| 764.0} 1,097.5 57.4| 191.2 
November. -- 184.6| 104.9] 2, 287. 8) 4.5) 842. 2) 13. 3} 1, | 1.6, 45.3) 4.4) 698. ¥ 932. 7 54.9) 156.9 
Amount of benefits 15 
P | | | ! | | 
ee $1, 188, 702! $21, 074/$114, 166) $62,019] $317,851} $7, 784| $1, 448/$105, 696) $11, 736) $2,497) $5, 810] $3, 960 aeeiteane 1$518, 700|-..-..-- 
See 1,085, 488} 55,141) 119,912) 64,933] 320, 561} 25, 454 1,559) 111,799) 13,328) 3,421 6,170) 4,352).......- | 344, 321)-....._- 
eee 1,130,721) 80, 305| 122, 806} 68, 115 325, 265) 41, 702) 1, 603 111,193} 15,038) 4,114) 6,108) 4,120)........ 944, O64}.........- 
Ee 921,413) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350 57, 763} 1,704) 116,133) 17,830) 5,560) 7,344 4; 350! $2,857] 79, 593}......-- 7 
= 1, 119, 684| 119, ’ 009| 129, 707| 78,081 456, 279) 76, 942] 1, 765) 144, 302 22,146) 6, 591 7,863) 4,784 5,035} 62,385) $4, 113 582 $102 
1085.......~..: 2; 067, 434| 157,391| 137,140] 85, 742| 697,830| 104,231/ 1,772) 254,238] 26,135) 8,138] 10,244] 5,049] 4, 669] 445, 866| 114,955; 2,359] 11, 675 
1945 | 
November... 277,992) 14,260) 11,757) 7,377) 71,174 3, § 5 147| 24,292) 1,809 588 700 437 320) 108, 555} 25,770 553} 1,338 
December....| 302,050} 14,736) 11,864! 7,440) 76,722) 9,065 149] 26,845] 1,857 578 366 356 317] 106,625} 42, 244 777| 2,111 
1946 
January - -.-.- 378, 908 5, 339) 11, 997 7,542) 80,183) 9, 234 150} 26,511) 2, 539 812) 1,396 477 325) 133, 246} 83,322} 1,351) 4,484 
February. ---- 400, 771 18 969) 12,085] 7,560] 83,220} 9,405 149} 26,246) 2, 154) 751 908 416 303} 120,727) 112,195) 2,207) 6,467 
: 463,134) 16,635) 12,288) 7,670) 92,277) 9, 597/ 150} 25,924] 2, 263] 883) 883 465 343} 127,013) 148,956) 3,210) 14,627 
a 475, 555) 17, 200) 12,332} 7,861} 96,965) 9,777 152} 26,919) 2,442 883} 942) 463 385} 116, 672) 160,071) 3,175) 25,315 
(eee 472,458! 17,690) 12,388) 7,970) 99,344) 9,94: 3| 149} 27,025) 2,461 797; 1, 250) 527) 551} 103, 889 155, 175} 4,238] 29,060 
ee 452, 835; 18,122) 12,419) 7,987) 98, 554| 10, 089) 152} 25, 986) 2, 335 792) «1, 473| 4¢2 533} 92, 982 148, 841| 4,414) 27,663 
. ., as 454,046) 18,577) 12, 561 8,020} 94,151) 10,195) 153} 26,455 2, 187 818) 1,477) 450} 477) 88,408} 152, 673 2,479) 34,965 
August....... 444,320) 19,626) 12,600) 8,112) 95, 803} 10, 300) 155| 26,324) 2, 266 854) 1,213 797} 417) 78, 047| 150,946] 3,179] 34, 281 
September -.-- 424,028} 19,379) 12, 565 8, 342| 14120, 265) 10,447 151/!4 32,116) 1,892) 692 987} 14787 339) 63,216) 124,082) 3,409) 25,359 
October ......- 402,814) 19,754! 12,694) 8, 364/14 125,899) 10, 620) 154|!4 31, 501 2, 476) 745} 1,211) 14.928) 337| 64, 430) 100,463} 3,902) 19,337 
November-.--- 369, 956) 20, _ 12, ne 8, oes 1 131, aa 10, 740} 151)14 33,789) 1, 986 - 1, Saas i 7 316 $4, 070) 74, aa 3,618) 15, 591 
1 1 











1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of last day of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include surviv or benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not edjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retireme.it and disab lity fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving the service are not included but are summarized twice a year in 
the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 


7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 


® Payments for burial of deceased veterans. Pra: 
10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual amounts 


adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. State un- 
employment insurance data for October and November 1946 partly estimated. 

11 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid unemployment 
allowances during weeks ended in the month; number beginning May 1946 
7 agen average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in 
the month. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

4 Preliminary estimate by the Veterans Administration. 

18 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, 
including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security Act; amounts certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under the Civil Service 
Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


The $370 million disbursed in No- 
vember under the selected programs 
represented an 8-percent decline from 
the October amount and a 33-percent 
increase over the total for November 
1945 (table 2). As compared with the 
Department of Commerce estimates 
of payments under all social insurance 
and related programs, disbursements 
under the selected programs ac- 
counted for 80 percent of the Novem- 
ber total; a year earlier, the selected 
programs represented 78 percent of 
the Commerce estimate. 

Unemployment insurance benefits 
totaled $132 million, 22 percent less 
than in October and 2.1 percent less 
than in November 1945. After a slight 
rise in October, benefits under State 
laws again turned downward to $54 
million, and were about half the 
amount a year earlier. In November 
1945 these benefits represented 39 
percent of the selected social insur- 
ance and related payments; this No- 
vember, less than 15 percent of the 
total was attributable to these bene- 
fits. Unemployment allowances to 
veterans were less in November than 
in any previous month in 1946, de- 
clining for the fourth successive 
month; these payments represented 
one-fifth of the selected social insur- 
ance and related payments in Novem- 
ber and less than one-tenth of the to- 
tal a year earlier. Railroad unem- 
ployment insurance benefits also 
dropped below the October level; the 
drop of 7.3 percent was the first de- 
crease since July. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
benefits under the four programs to- 
taled $172.6 million in November, 3.5 
percent more than in October and 65 
percent above the amount a year ear- 
lier. Disability payments to veterans 
gained 85 percent over the 13-month 
period and, in November, represented 
more than three-fourths of the total 
under the four programs, as compared 
with 68 percent of the total a year 
earlier. Retirement benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status under the Social 
Security Act increased 41 percent 
since November 1945 but, in relation 
to all retirement and disability pay- 
ments, fell from 13.6 percent of the 
total in Novernber 1945 to 11.6 percent 
this November. Railroad retirement 
and disability benefits likewise gained 


(7.5 percent) over the 13-month pe- 
riod but formed a smaller proportion 
of the total for the four programs— 
7.3 percent in November 1946 as com- 
pared with 11 percent a year earlier— 
while the 14-percent gain for the 
civil-service program was accompa- 
nied by a drop from 7.1 to 4.9 percent 
as a proportion of all retirement and 
disability benefits. 

Monthly survivor benefits under the 
Social Security Act in November were 
one-fifth greater than those a year 
earlier and represented one-fourth 
the amount paid to survivors under 
the three programs; the bulk of the 
remainder represented disbursements 
to survivors of veterans. Survivor 
benefits will increase substantially in 
1947 when this type of payment be- 
comes payable under recent amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Survivor payments shown currently 
for the railroad program represent 
benefits elected by railroad workers at 
retirement under the joint and sur- 
vivor provisions of the act before 
amendment. Effective January 1, 1947, 
regular monthly benefits similar to 
those provided under the Social Secu- 
rity Act will be paid to survivors of eli- 
gible railroad workers who have al- 
ready died as well as those who die in 
the future.’ 

Readjustment allowances to self- 
employed veterans declined for the 
fourth successive month; the $15.6 
million paid in November represented 
a drop of one-fifth from the October 
level and was the smallest amount dis- 
bursed in any month since March. 

The number of beneficiaries under 
the monthly retirement, disability, 
and survivor programs continued to 
move upward, although at a slower 
rate than payments. Under the So- 
cial Security Act, more than 1.6 mil- 
lion monthly payments were made in 
November to retired workers and sur- 
vivors of workers covered by the pro- 
gram, an increase of some 371,000, 
or 30 percent, since November 1945. 
About 57 percent of the November 
payments in current-payment status 
went to retired workers in commerce 
and industry, their wives aged 65 and 
over, and their children under age 
18; a year earlier, 53 percent of the 
monthly payments represented simi- 


1For an analysis of the 1946 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, see 
the Bulletin for December 1946, pp. 23-33. 


lar benefits. Some 2.3 million dis- 
abled veterans were receiving pen- 
sions and compensation in November, 
823,000, or 56 percent, more than the 
number a year earlier, while 842,200 
dependents of 544,900 deceased vet- 
erans received monthly survivor pay- 
ments, increases of 24 and 22 percent, 
respectively, over the numbers in 
November 1945. Monthly payments 
to retired or disabled railroad and 
civil-service employees also continued 
to mount, increasing 7.5 and 14.0 per- 


cent, respectively, during the 13- 
month period. 
Individuals receiving unemploy- 


ment insurance benefits, those re- 
ceiving temporary disability payments 
in Rhode Island, and self-employed 
veterans receiving allowances were 
less numerous in November than in 
the preceding month. Compared with 
November 1945 levels, 47 percent 
fewer individuals received benefits 
under State laws in an average week, 
while in Rhode Island the average 
weekly number receiving disability 
payments also declined, but only 
slightly; veterans receiving readjust- 
ment allowances and railroad bene- 
ficiaries, on the other hand, were far 
above the number a year earlier. 
Insured unemployment under the 
State, railroad, and veterans’ unem- 
ployment insurance programs, as rep- 
resented by claims filed for unem- 
ployment benefits or waiting-period 
credit, reached a peak for 1946 of 
more than 3% million a week in 
March, continued above the 3 million 
mark until mid-July (except for a 
slight drop in the last week of June), 
and moved downward almost con- 
tinuously from then on. In the week 
ended October 19, insured unemploy- 
ment fell below the 2 million level for 
the first time since the week of No- 
vember 17, 1945, and remained below 
that level during the rest of October 
and throughout November. In No- 
vember, half the insured unemploy- 
ment occurred among veterans; com- 
mercial and industrial workers cov- 
ered under State unemployment in- 
surance laws comprised 47 percent of 
the total, and railroad workers, 3 per- 
cent. -A year earlier, veterans made 
up only 17 percent of the total, while 
more than 80 percent of the in- 
sured unemployment occurred among 
workers covered by State programs. 
Averages for the weeks ended in No- 
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vember, however, indicate that in- 
sured unemployment declined more 
among veterans as compared with Oc- 
tober levels than it did among com- 
mercial and industrial workers, while 
unemployment among railroad work- 
ers increased. Estimates of unem- 
ployment insured under the three 
programs for the weeks ended in No- 
vember 1945 and in October and 
November 1946 are shown below. 




















Insured unemployment (in 
thousands) 

. | Prince Rail- 

Week ended— State | erans’ | road 
All ps une m- | unem- 

pro- 20 A | ploy ploy- 

grams insur- ment ment 

ance ullow- | insur- 

} ances | ance 

1945 
eee 1, 760 1, 502 247 ll 
Mdccwactnas 1, 787 1, 489 287 11 
rn eee 1,865 1, 511 342 12 
24._ 2, 026 1, 594 419 13 
Average 1, 860 1,524 824 12 
1946 

ee ee 2, 082 918 1,110 54 
eer 2, 039 922 1, 061 56 
| RRS 1, 990 912 1, 020 57 
eer ae 1,917 891 970 57 
Average 2,007 911 1,040 56 
OG i Bisnccnmccns 1, 850 862 931 56 
Medica 1, 799 845 896 58 
eee 1, 858 876 925 57 
. ae 1, 803 848 896 59 
} ee -| 1,912 916 925 71 
Average....| 1,844 869 | 915 60 











Insured unemployment under the 
three programs declined 8 percent 
from October, on an average, and was 
also somewhat less than in November 
1945. Compared with October levels, 
averages for weeks ended in November 
declined about 5 and 12 percent under 
the State and veterans’ programs, re- 
spectively, and rose 7 percent under 
the railroad program. Railroad in- 
sured unemployment in the last week 
of November was greater than in any 
week since the week ended June 8. 





Recent Trust Fund 
Developments 


The Treasury started a program of 
debt retirement in March 1946 and 
each month since then has retired a 
portion of the debt. The reduction in 


the debt has had an effect both on 
the rate of interest borne by special 
obligations issued to the two social se- 
curity trust funds and on the propor- 


tion of the debt which is held by them. 
The investment operations of the two 
trust funds during this recent period 
of debt reduction are briefly reviewed 
below. 


Sums Invested 

In the 9 months from March 1 
through November 30, the two social 
security trust funds together acquired 
a net total of $890 million of Govern- 
ment securities (table 3). This sum 
was considerably below the $1.5 billion 
and $1.9 billion of investments pur- 
chased during the corresponding 9 
months of 1945 and 1944. The net 
sums available for investment in a 
given period consist of that portion of 
the funds’ receipts which is not needed 
to meet current expenditures. For the 
two funds, the combination in 1946 
of lower receipts and higher expendi- 
tures lessened the amount available 
for investment. 

The unemployment trust fund 
showed the effects of reconversion 
during this period to a greater degree 
than the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund. From March 
through November a net amount of 
only $106 million of Government obli- 
gations was acquired on behalf of the 
former, while $784 million was ac- 
quired for the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. In contrast, 
$1.1 billion in new securities had been 
added to the unemployment trust 
fund portfolio in the corresponding 
period of 1944, and another $675 mil- 
lion in 1945. Investments of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund had increased by $809 million 


during the same 9 months of 1944 and 
by $850 million in those of 1945. Thus, 
additional securities acquired for the 
account of the unemployment trust 
fund declined in 1946 by 84 percent 
in comparison with the comparable 
period in 1945, while the amount of 
new securities added to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
dropped by 8 percent. 

The unemployment trust fund had 
been appreciably affected by the lay- 
offs and shifts in employment follow- 
ing the end of the fighting in Europe 
and in Japan. The States were 
obliged to withdraw from their ac- 
counts larger and larger amounts for 
the payment of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits; and since monthly de- 
posits in the fund were insufficient to 
meet the heavy monthly withdrawals, 
some of the fund’s investments had to 
be liquidated. Although monthly 
withdrawals reached their peak in 
February 1946 and have been declin- 
ing since that time, the total with- 
drawn from March through November 
was greater than the amounts de- 
posited by the States. That the fund 
was able to show an excess of new in- 
vestments over redemptions during 
this period was due largely to the fact 
that deposits in November were ap- 
proximately $100 million more than 
withdrawals, thus permitting the pur- 
chase of $100 million of Government 
securities. This purchase accounted 
for 94 percent of the net acquisitions 
during the 9-month period. By No- 
vember 30 the unemployment trust 
fund, which since January 1, 1943, had 
acquired and held more Government 
securities than the old-age and survi- 


Table 3.—Changes in social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing 
public debt, March—November 1946 


{Amounts in a 

















| 
gu | Net acqui- 
Investments as of Investments as of sitions 
February 28, 1946 | November 30, 1946 during 
| period 
Item i tt OS 
| 
Average | | Ave rage 
Amount |interest rate] Amount |interestrate| Amount 
(percent) | (percent) | 
maak ce ae ote, ane | | | I oe 
Total interest-bearing public debt..-..-.| $277,912 | 1.972 | $260,925 | 2.046 | —$16, 988 
eet sateen Pe Ee _——|-___—_—_— 
Securities acquired by social security trust | | | ae 
funds, total 14, 503 | 15, 393 |---.- +890 
Old-age and survivors insurance “trust | | | i re 
fund = 7,044 2. 144 | 7,829 | 2. 047 +784 
Unemployment trust fund 2 = 7,458 1. 934 | 7, 564 | 1. 938 +106 
| ' | | 
All other interest-bearing securities --.----- 263, 410 |- : 245, 532 —17,878 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 4.—Investments of social security 
trust funds and the interest-bearing 
public debt at end of specified period, 
1936-46 


[Amounts in millions] 
































Social security trust fund 

investments 

— Old- 

age 
At end of— bear- Per- and |Unem- 
punlie Total “a sur- | ploy- 
vivors}; Ment 
debt |amount = insur-| trust 
debt | ance fund 

trust 

fund 
$64 fee $64 
1,138} 3.1] $513 625 
1,962} 5.0} 862) 1,064 
2, 944 7.1) 1,435) 1,509 
3, 962) 8.9] 2,017] 1,945 
5, 468 9.5} 2,736) 2,732 
7, 342 6.8) 3,655) 3, 687 
9, 874 6.0| 4,779) 5,095 
12, 546} 5.5) 5,967) 6,579 
14, 563 5.3) 7,055) 7, 508 

1946 | 

January_-..| 277,456] 14,502} 5.2) 7,044! 7,458 
February - -| 277,912} 14,502} 5.2) 7,044] 7,458 
March...-- 274, 748} 14, 602 5.3] 7,224] 7,378 
CT  _—— 272,711) 14,517 5.3] 7,219] 7,298 
may. 22 271,440) 14, 602 5.4| 7,219] 7,383 
June... 268,111) 14,958] 5.6 7, 549) 7, 409 
we ee 267,039] 14, 908) 5.6) 7,549] 7,359 
August_....| 266,359] 15,043} 5.6] 7,549] 7, 494 
September .| 264,317) 15,328] 5.8| 7,839] 7,489 
October_...| 262,415] 15,203] 5.8) 7,829) 7, 464 
November - 260, 925) 15, 393) ae 7,829) 7,564 








| 





vors insurance trust fund, had $265 
million less in investments than the 
other fund. 

The decline in acquisitions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from 1945 to 1946 was largely due 
to the considerably smaller volume of 
contributions received in the first half 
of 1946, which were based on pay rolls 
in the last quarter of 1945 and in the 
first quarter of 1946. 

At the end of November, the two 
trust funds together held Government 
Securities totaling $15.4 billion. This 
figure represented 5.9 percent of the 
total interest-bearing debt of $260.9 
billion on that date. At the beginning 
of March, the two trust funds held in- 
vestments of $14.5 billion, or 5.2 per- 
cent of the interest-bearing debt of 
$277.9 billion. In spite of the fact 
that the two funds absorbed less of the 
debt during this period than in the 
comparable 9 months of the 2 preced- 
ing years, the reduction during the 
period in the size of the public debt 
raised the proportion of the debt held 
by the funds from 5.2 percent to 5.9 
percent. 

The interest-bearing public debt 
reached its peak at the end of Febru- 


ary 1946, when it stood at $277.9 bil- 
lion. The Treasury started its debt- 
reduction program in March and has 
since retired a portion of the debt each 
month by not refunding a part of the 
securities that have matured or been 
called for payment. By the end of 
November, net retirement during this 
period amounted to almost $17 billion, 
and the Treasury’s cash balances had 
declined from $26.0 billion to $6.7 
billion. 

Of the $15.4 billion of Government 
securities held by the two trust funds 
at the end of November, $13 billion 
consisted of special obligations. The 
total amount of all types of special is- 
sues outstanding at that time was 
$24.3 billion, of which the two social 
security trust funds held 53 percent. 
Other trust funds held most of the 
remaining 47 percent; the national 
service life insurance fund held $5.6 
billion or 23 percent, the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund, $2.4 
billion, and the Government life in- 
surance fund, $1.2 billion. 


Interest Rates 

The debt-retirement program has 
affected the average interest rate 
borne by the public debt. The com- 
putation of this average interest rate 
determines the rate carried by new 
special obligations issued to the two 
trust funds. The Social Security Act 
requires that such special obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate equal to 
the average rate of interest, computed 
as of the end of the calendar month 
next preceding the date of their issue, 
borne by all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States; if such 
average rate is not a multiple of % 
of 1 percent, the rate of interest on 
such special obligations must be the 
multiple of ¥% of 1 percent next lower 
than such average rate. Because a 
sizable proportion of the debt retired 
or maturing has consisted of securi- 
ties bearing relatively low interest 
rates—less than 1 percent—the aver- 
age interest rate on the debt as a 
whole has gone up somewhat in re- 
cent months (table 5). On February 
28, 1946, when the debt reached its 
peak, the computed average interest 
rate was 1.972 percent. As the debt 
was reduced, the average rate rose; 
by the end of July it had risen to 
slightly more than 2 percent and 
reached 2.046 percent by the end of 


Table 5.—Average interest rate on social 
security trust fund investments and 
interest-bearing public debt at end of 
specified period, 1936-46 

















Computed average interest rate 
(percent 
At end of ae |e 
At end of— and sur- Jnem- 
ee _ vivors ployment 
public insurance | trust fund 
debt trust fund invest- 
invest- ments 
ments 
1936. - >) er: 2. 500 
ree 2. 568 3. 000 2. 500 
eae 2. 586 3. 000 2. 500 
as 2. 598 3. 000 2. 500 
ree 2. 566 2. 840 2. 500 
| ae 2.409 2. 660 2. 500 
ee 2. 059 2. 443 2. 210 
re 1. 956 2. 263 1, 888 
| Ee 1.919 2. 196 1.914 
eer 1, 965 2.144 1. 934 
1946 

January. ----- 1.970 2.144 1. 934 
February 1.972 2. 144 1. 934 
March. -..-.- 1.979 2.138 1.935 
a 1. 989 2.138 1, 936 
CO = 1. 996 2. 138 1. 935 
June--. ea 1. 996 2.049 1.935 
_ = 2. 008 2.049 1.935 
Avett. ...... 2.015 2.049 1. 936 
September - _- 2. 026 2. 047 1, 937 
October - - _--- 2. 036 2. 047 1, 937 
November. --- 2. 046 2.047 1. 938 











November. After the average rate 
had risen above the 2-percent level, 
new special obligations issued to the 
two trust funds bore interest at 2 
percent, instead of the 1%-percent 
rate which had been in effect since 
April 1943. 

At the end of 1940, special obliga- 
tions were being issued at a rate of 
2.5 percent; the average rate on the 
entire debt was 2.566 percent, and the 
debt itself totaled $44 billion. Within 
2 years the debt had increased to 
$107 billion and the average rate 
thereon had dropped to 2.059 percent, 
with a corresponding decrease to 2 
percent in the interest earned by new 
special issues. By the end of 1944 
the debt had further increased to 
$229 billion, the average rate had 
further declined to 1.919 percent, and 
new special issues earned only 1% 
percent. In January 1945 the aver- 
age rate began to rise, though the 
debt itself was still growing, and by 
the end of the year it was up to 1.965 
percent. The increase, however, was 


not large enough to cause a corre- 
sponding rise in the interest rate on 
special obligations, since it did not 
go up by as much as \% of 1 percent. 

In the 4 months August-November 
during which special obligations to 
the social security trust funds were 
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issuable at 2 percent, the two trust 
funds acquired $545 million of 2-per- 
cent special certificates of indebted- 
ness, of which the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance fund purchased $290 
million and the unemployment trust 
fund the remainder. Whenever re- 
demptions have become necessary 
during these months, 1%-percent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness acquired 
earlier have been redeemed. 

While the 2-percent special obliga- 
tions held by the two trust funds at 
the end of November represented only 
a small fraction of their total invest- 
ment holdings, the proportion will 
probably increase considerably. The 
two funds at that time held $10 billion 
of 1%-percent certificates of indebt- 
edness which will mature June 30, 
1947. The customary practice has 
been to use the proceeds of such ma- 
turing securities to purchase new cer- 
tificates maturing a year later. If this 
procedure is followed, all 1%-percent 
certificates held by the funds at the 
end of the current fiscal year may be 
expected on maturity to be replaced by 
certificates bearing the higher inter- 
est rate of 2 percent, provided the av- 
erage interest rate on the public debt 
still continues above 2 percent. 

At the end of November the unem- 
ployment trust fund held certificates 
of indebtedness maturing June 30, 
1947, in the amount of $6.9 billion, 
which represented over 90 percent of 
the fund’s total investments. The 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund held $3.6 billion of such certifi- 
cates, representing 47 percent of its 
total investments. Thus, a higher 
rate on all special certificates held 
would have a greater effect on the 
over-all interest rate of unemploy- 
ment trust fund investments than on 
that of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund investments. 

At the end of November, 2-percent 
certificates represented only a minor 
portion of unemployment trust fund 
investments and had affected only 
slightly the average interest rate of all 
of the fund’s investments. This aver- 
age had already increased somewhat 
since August, however, when the fund 
began to acquire 2-percent special 
certificates. This rise was a continu- 
ation of an increase which began in 
June 1945 as a result of the acquisi- 
tion from time to time of sizable 
amounts of 2'%4-percent Treasury 


bonds. On June 1, 1945, the average 
interest rate on all of the fund’s hold- 
ings was 1.910 percent. The aneerts 
tion of $150 million of long-term 214- 
percent regular Treasury bonds dur- 
ing that month boosted the average 
interest rate to 1.923 percent. Again, 
in December of that year, the acquisi- 
tion of another $150 million of 24%4- 
percent bonds raised the average in- 
terest rate to 1.934 percent at the end 
of 1945. In the first 7 months of 1946, 
the rate rose to only 1.935 percent. 
From August through November, how- 
ever, the fund acquired $255 million 
of 2-percent certificates of indebted- 
ness, while $50 million of its 1%-per- 
cent certificates was being redeemed; 
this caused an increase in the average 
rate to 1.938 percent. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund held $280 million of 
2-percent special certificates of in- 
debtedness at the end of November. 
The average rate of interest on this 
fund’s holdings had been declining 


since 1939, when the interest on spe- 
cial obligations issued to it was first 
linked to the average rate on the 
entire public debt instead of being 3 
percent, as prescribed by statute up 
to 1940. In spite of the fact that the 
average rate on the public debt halted 
its decline in December 1944 and 
thereafter moved upward, the over-all 
interest rate on this fund’s invest- 
ments continued to decline, chiefly 
because of the steadily increasing 
proportion of 1%-percent and 2-per- 
cent short-term certificates in the 
fund’s portfolio. At the end of 1944, 
short-term certificates represented 
only 11 percent of the fund’s total in- 
vestments, but by November 30, 1946, 
this proportion had grown to 50 per- 
cent, and the average interest rate 
had declined to 2.047 percent. The 
average rate on the public debt, how- 
ever, had risen by that time to 2.046 
percent. 

Since the creation of the two trust 
funds, old-age and survivors insur- 


Table 6.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-46 


[In thousands] 























Retirement, disability, and survivors Unemployment insurance 
| insurance 
Period | ™ R : » 
| Federal in- | Federal civil- Taxes on car-| State unem- | Federal un- Railroad = 
: Dracase riers and ployment ‘ employment 
surance con- | service con- thelr ane contrib employment insurance 
tributions! | tributions 2 | “ployees tions 3 taxes 4 contributions 
- iin | 
Fiscal year: | 
1944-45__._- $1, 309, 919 $486, 719 $285, 038 $1, 251, 958 $184, 544 $131, 993 
1945-46 1, 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 009, 091 179, 930 129, 126 
5 months ended: 
November 1944 671, 612 316, 600 88, 391 650, 193 29, 656 35, 418 
November 1945 644, 236 373, 219 79, 121 558, 318 29, 666 33, 719 
November 1946 701, 146 328, 237 92, 271 459, 257 24, 926 37, 313 
1945 
November. -- 237, 766 24, 881 | 8, 479 106, 116 10, 281 845 
December 6, 916 21, 664 58, 525 7, 672 770 31, 882 
1946 } 
January - - 32, 819 23, 692 5, 061 96, 509 13, 292 76 
February | 199, 548 21, 662 3, 461 | 95, 148 106, 998. 856 
March 18, 367 21, 198 64, 561 | 3, 607 13, 576 31, 083 
April_--- | 60, 752 21, 690 1, 349 | 106, 107 3, 014 54 
May.. 268, 945 22, 049 5, 293 | 135, 903 11, 174 834 
June } 6, 634 22, 872 65, 240 5, 828 1, 440 30, 622 
July | 62, 317 5 244, 223 2, 257 95, 266 2, 245 65 
August : 284, 345 23,617 7,617 154, 956 9, 998 786 
September | 8, 339 20, 234 75, 540 5, 510 1, 145 35, 164 
October | 69, 952 16, 410 2, 137 92, 835 2, 213 138 
November | 276, 193 23, 754 4, 720 110, 690 9, 325 1, 159 























1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employ: ee — Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employ ee contribu- 
tions beginning May 21, 1946, in California and 


beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are de- 
posited in “the respective State sickness insurance 
funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected 
to Dec. 18, 1946. 

4 Represents taxes paid by nna under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax A 

5 Represents July pot te al of $21.5 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1946-47 of $221.5 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 
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ance trust fund investments as a 
whole have always borne a higher 
rate of interest. The average rate 
on the fund’s investments declined 
fairly steadily from a high of 3 per- 
cent to the November 30 level of 2.047 
percent. Average earnings on unem- 
ployment trust fund investments 
dropped from the 2.5-percent peak 
to-a low of 1.888 percent, then rose 
to the November 1946 level of 1.938 
percent. The average rates for the 
two funds have tended to approach 
one another and are closer together 
now than ever before. 


Investment Procedures 


The investment procedures followed 
in the case of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund differ 
somewhat from those used for the 
unemployment trust fund. New se- 
curities for the former are acquired 
only in the last month of each quar- 
ter, whereas acquisitions for the ac- 
count of the unemployment trust fund 
are made monthly, if uninvested mon- 
eys are available. The procedures for 
acquisition of new investments in the 
case of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance fund are determined to some 
extent by the procedures relating to 
insurance contributions. Under per- 
manent appropriation, sums equiva- 
lent to 100 percent of contributions 
under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act are appropriated to the 
fund as such contributions are re- 
ceived by the Treasury. Because of 
the due date for remission of employer 
and employee taxes by employers, 
there is a definite monthly collection 
pattern within each quarter; collec- 
tions in the second month normally 
account for at least 80 percent of the 
collections in the entire quarter, the 
first month’s collections about 15 per- 
cent or more, and the third month’s 
only around 5 percent. 

The managing trustee of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
invests that part of contributions 
appropriated to the fund which in his 
judgment is not required to meet cur- 
rent expenditures for benefits and ad- 
ministration. If at the end of the 
first month of a quarter there is a 
small margin left for investment, it is 
retained in the cash accounts main- 
tained in the fund: the chief disburs- 
ing officer’s account from which bene- 
fit payments are made, and the appro- 


priations account from which the 
investments are made. In recent 
years, small redemptions frequently 
have been necessary in the first month 
of a quarter in order to meet immedi- 
ate cash requirements. 

During the second month of the 
quarter the bulk of the normally large 
excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures goes into the appropriations ac- 
count, and investments from this ac- 
count are nearly always made during 
the third month. Benefit payments 
usually exceed contributions in the 
last month of a quarter, and the cash 
accounts are drawn down to meet 
these payments. The size of the ap- 
propriations account fluctuates con- 
siderably from month to month, while 
the other cash account, the chief dis- 
bursing officer’s account, remains rel- 
atively stable by comparison (table 
8). The balance in the appropria- 
tions account rises and falls as con- 
tributions are received and invest- 
ments made. The typical balance in 


Table 


the chief disbursing officer’s account 
has risen steadily in the last few years, 
paralleling the rise in benefit pay- 
ments. 

Interest on regular obligations held 
by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund is received by the 
fund at the time interest becomes 
payable on the particular series held. 
Interest on special obligations is pay- 
able on June 30 and December 31. 

While the receipts of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund also follow a quar- 
terly pattern, investments usually are 
made monthly, if moneys are avail- 
able. During 1943 and 1944 and the 
first half of 1945, new securities were 
acquired each month. While an un- 
expended cash balance is also main- 
tained in this fund, it need not be as 
large as that of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

The unemployment trust fund, 
which is composed of 51 separate 
State accounts and the railroad un- 
employment insurance account, is in- 


7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 


programs, by specified period, 1945-47 } 


{In thousands] 





Item 


Total 


Administrative expenses 


Federal Security Agency, 
tion 4 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census------ 


Department of the Treasury 5 
Grants to States 


Unemployment compensation administration - 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind____-__.-.----- 
Aid to dependent children -- -- 
Maternal and child health services 
Services for crippled children___----.-..-------- 
Child welfare services-_-_-----.------ PS: 
Emergency maternity and infant care 






Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance - 


Social Security Administra- 



































Fiscal year 1945-46 Fiscal year 1946-47 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Appropri- tures Appropri- tures 
ations 2 through ations 2 through 
November 3 November # 
$9C8, 828 $365, 386 | $1, 013, 531 $493, 746 
31,833 15,206 | 34,822. 10, 303 
wee 31, 688 11, 400 34, 672 6, 275 
45 43 150 56 
(8) 3. 763 (6) 3, 971 
wea 556, 485 231, 209 571, 709 314, 787 
wane 7 58, 121 25, 342 49, 045 | 29, 386 
157, 006 | j 219,71 
i 441, 000 4,470 484, 000 | 6, 486 
24, 712 | 46, 986 
5, 820 1, 743 8 11, 000 2, 376 
3, 870 1, 279 87, 500 2, 074 
1, 510 646 8 3, 500 864 
| 46, 164 16, 010 16, 664 6, 844 
+ 9 320, 510 9118, 971 | 10 407, 000 9 168, 656 
| 











1 Transfer of Children’s Bureau to Federal Security 
Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 1945-46 
data for programs administered by the Children’s 
Bureau (maternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, child welfare services, and 
emergency maternity and infant care) included to 
permit comparison between figures for 2 years. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of apprepriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 
Federal Security Agency and the Department of 
Labor appropriations for printing and binding, pen- 
alty mail, and traveling expenses. 

5 Amounts expended by the Treasury in adminis- 
tering title II of the Social Security Act and the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 


from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures for 
employment office facilities and services. 

’ Maximum grants authorized by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropria- 
tions were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

9 Actual payments from old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 
budget. 


1946-47 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 


budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U.S. 
Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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vested as a unit by the Secretary 
the Treasury. 


Interest earned on the 


of 


fund’s 
quarterly among all accounts on the 


investments 


is distributed 


basis of the average daily balance of 
each account. 


Table 8.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 














[In thousands] 
“ . ‘ | 
Receipts Expenditures | Assets 
| eT Ce CR aaa S| PRE ESS 
Period |Transfers and | | Net total of | Cash with Credit of | -potal assets 
appropria- Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- | U.S. Govern-| disbursing | fund account be . a 
tions to trust | ceived? | ments tive expenses} ment secur- | officer atend| at end of ee 
fund ! | 





| 
Cumulative, January 1937-November 1946--- | 




















itic 





1s acquired 4 


of period | period 


period 








$8, 960, 661 | $685, 580 | $1, 272, 6 $204,882 | $7, 828, 734 | $44, 652 | $295,320 | $8, 168, 707 
Fisca) year: | | | 
in es al anni enaimiaciasaiele 1, 309, 919 | 123, 854 | 239, 834 | 26, 98 50 } 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32. 007 | 6, 613, 381 
ER es oes a wananeaseeaakeee 1, 238, 218 | 147, 766 320, 510 | 37, 427 | 1, 002, 453 | 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
5 months ended: | | } } 
UU HS sooo ees a naaiecmane 671, 612 3, 718 91, 350 | 11, 050 | 267, 964 28, 680 313, 806 | 6, 019, 320 
pO ER ere Perrone oan 644, 236 | 9, 341 118, 971 | 13, 103 258, 000 42, 582 | 288, 020 | 7, 134, 883 
DOU TN Seni sh is Sucnneaasadeaseden 701, 146 | 9, 301 168, 656 | 14, 511 | 280, 000 44, 652 | 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
| | | 
1945 | | | | 
TRI fine a ee tl 2 he SS 237, 766 | 99 | 2, 838 | —15, 000 | 42, 582 | 288, 020 | 7, 134, 883 
December 6, 916 7, 371 | 2, 838 | 250, 490 44, 870 | 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
} | 
1946 | | | | | 
CLS. MA Be peng e eee ee eer meron ere 32, 819 | 15, 371 | 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 | 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
February 199, 548 |.......- al 3,309 |_____- 46, 153 | 215, 538 7, 306, 114 
March 18, 367 | 9, 242 3, 309 | 180, 000 | 46, 509 | 30, 893 7, 301, 825 
April 60, 752 | 26 3, 853 | —5, 000 47, 925 61, 857 7, 329, 206 
May... 268, 945 |__.__- , 3, |. cae 48, 037 | 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
June. 6, 634 106, 415 3, 8 } 329, 310 49, 167 | 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
July__. 62 317 |--...-.- | . | 56, 133 | 64, 548 7, 669, 416 
August 284, 345 |_- aos | | | | 52, 828 | 313, 966 7, 915, 528 
September 8, 339 | 9, 242 33, 407 290, 000 56, 622 | 1, 456 7, 896, 812 
October....... 69, 952 | 60 33, 832 | —10, 000 | 46, 303 | 54, 273 7, 929, 310 
November SURREE fecocaasannss - 33, 529 os ae 44, 652 | 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
| | | 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited quarterly or annually; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


‘Includes accrued interest; 


redeemed. 


3 Represents salary payments of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, which beginning July 1946 are paid directly from the fund, and reimburse- 
ments to the Treasury for other administrative expenses in connection with 


Source: Daily Statemen 


tofthe U.S 


administering old-age and survivors insurance; before July 1946, 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance were included with reimbursements. 
minus figures represent net total of securities 


. Treasury. 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46 


[In thousands] 


salaries of the 





Total assets 
at end of 
period 


Period G 


Cumulative, January 1936-No- 
vernber 1946------- 
Fiscal year: 


$7, 591, 949 


1944-45__ va 7, 315, 258 

1945-46__- axe 7, 449, 120 
5 months ended: | 

November 1944. 6, 550, 190 


November 1945. _- 7, 606, 978 












November 1946- .-- 7, 591, 949 
1945 
November ; | 7,606, 978 
December - - - | 7, 537,391 
1946 | 
January 7, 497, 917 
February | 7, 518, 918 
March. * = 962 
April_- | , 437 
May | 9, 485 
June | 7,449, 120 
July ...| 7,409, 916 
August Z | 7, 535, 267 
September - 7, 515, 467 
October | 7,491, 752 
November | 7, 591, 949 





1 Includés 
deemed. 


accrued interest; 





Net total 
of t 

10V anna 

securities 

acquired ! 


$7, 564, 000 
1, 437, 173 
101, 827 
676, 000 
241, 000 
155, 000 


65, 000 
—39, 990 


— 50, 000 


“80, 000 
—80, 000 | 





— 50, 000 


25, 816 | 
| 
135, 000 | 






—25, 000 | 
100, 000 | 
| 


| ed balance 
at end of 





minus figures represent net total of 


| 


| Unexpend- 


State accounts 





period Deposits 


27 


Aa 
v= 


$10, 003, 021 


56, 003 


40, 


, 803 











40,120 | , 930 
50, 916 40, 043 
41, 267 207, 952 

», 46 8, 377 
2 52 42, 045 








154, 350 j.... 


Interest 
credited 


| With- 
| drawals 2 





$601,475 | $3, 795, 671 
113, 140 70, 492 
130, 373 | 1, 128,720 | 
756 22, 172 | 
| 4, 072 307, 072 
3, 620 338, 180 
141 108, 283 
4, 341 111, 228 
57, 042 | 134, 146 
15 | 135, 621 
3, 705 | 130, 100 
383 | 110, 207 
| 109, 380 
60, 816 | 90, 966 
| 25 | 83, 915 
80, 418 
3, 434 59, 870 
161 | 52, 3 





51, 620 





securities re- 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $106,913,000. 


Balance 
at end of 
witiaiie 

$i 


5, 808, 981 
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account 
| | | Bas 
| Interest | Benefit ee 
Deposits | . snte| at end of 
\° credited ‘eon period 23 
$652, 267 on $47, 665 | $80, 585 | $782, 968 
118,794 | 10, 502 | 785 636, 150 
116, 214 | 13,220 | 17, 197 758, 347 
} 
31, 876 | 69 | 179 = 268 
30, 347 | 381 | 787 9 
33, 581 396 | 18,770 
| 
760 | 13 | 388 | 675, 957 
28, 694 | 412 | 608 704, 455 
| 
| | 
67 5, on 1,081 | 709, 086 
782 1} 1,567 | _ 708,302 
27, 964 | 368 | 2,673 | 733, 961 
49 | 40 | 3, 268 730, 829 
751 | | 3,119 728, 492 
27, 559 6,374 | 4,094 758, 347 
58 | 3 4, 744 762, 990 
740 | - 2, 924 760, 806 
31, 616 | 375 | 3, 733 789, 065 
124 | 18 | 3,794 785, 501 
1, 042 |_- | 3,576 782, 968 








3Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $56,864,000. 


Source: Daily Statemen 


t of the U. 


S. Treasury. 
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Social Security 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security” 


Social Security Administration 


Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency; Section 6, Social Security 
Board, 1946. Washington, U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1946, pp. 423-533. 
25 cents for Section 6. 

This final report to Congress by the 
Social Security Board outlines opera- 
tions administered by the Board dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1945-46 and the 
Board’s views and recommendations 
on means for attaining the objectives 
of social security through provision of 
a comprehensive system of social in- 
surance and public assistance, modi- 
fications of narticular programs, and 
establishment of additional provi- 
sions. A final section summarizes 
social security legislation enacted 
after the close of the fiscal year. The 
appendix includes tables on adminis- 
trative and fiscal operations and on 
program operations in each State. A 
summary of the Board’s recommenda- 
tions appeared in the December issue 
of the BULLETIN (pp. 3-7). 


BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SuRvIvors IN- 
SURANCE. ANALYSIS Division. Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram Analysis. Report I, Insurance 
Status. Baltimore: The Bureau, 
1946. 92 pp. Processed. 

An analysis of data derived from 
the Bureau’s continuous work-history 
sample of persons with wage credits 
under the program. Describes the 
extent to which workers have met re- 
quirements for insured status and the 
factors responsible for the failure of 
those workers with wage credits to be 
insured. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Administration, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


BurEav OF Pusuiic ASSISTANCE. Char- 
acteristics of State Plans: Old-Age 
Assistance, Aid to the Blind, Aid to 
Dependent Children. Washington: 
The Bureau, 1946. 103 pp. (In- 
formational Service Circular No. 
62.5 35 cents. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal pub- 
lications for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Charts showing, by State, important 
features of individual State plans for 
each category. 

BUREAU OF PusBLiIc ASSISTANCE. Indi- 
vidual and Group Conferences as 
Methods of Supervision, New York 
City Department of Public Welfare. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1946. 88 
pp. Processed. (Current Practices 
in Staff Training. Illustrations 
from State Public Assistance Agen- 
cies IV.) 

Presents material on individual and 
group supervisory conferences as car- 
ried out in the New York City Welfare 
Department. 


General 


“The Aging Population.” Fortune, 
New York, Vol. 34, Dec. 1946, pp. 
250-254. $1. 

Comments on the increasing pro- 
portion of aged in our population and 
the implications of this change in the 
age structure. 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “Social Se- 
curity in a Postwar World.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Nov. 1946, 
pp. 242-245 f. 50 cents. 

Outlines measures needed to extend, 
expand, and improve our social in- 
surance and public assistance pro- 
grams. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. So- 
cial Insurance; Declaration of the 
65th Convention . . . Unanimously 
Passed at Chicago, Illinois, October 
17, 1946. Washington: The Federa- 
tion, 1946. 4 pp. Processed. 

The resolution favors the adoption 
of a comprehensive social insurance 
program such as is embodied in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

ARCE, JOSE. Seguridad Social en la 
Argentina. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Losada, S. A., 1945. 172 pp. 
(Academia de Ciencias Econémicas. 
Ediciones Especiales No. 6.) 
Discusses the content, administra- 

tion, and financing of social insurance 

and assistance programs in Argentina 
and comments on future develop- 
ments. 


The Economic Almanac for 1946-47; 
A Handbook of Useful Facts About 
Business, Labor and Government in 
the United States and Other Areas. 
New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1946. 424 pp. 
Includes data on national income, 

cost of living and consumption, the 

labor force, and public finance. 


Fuss, Henri. “Social Security in Bel- 
gium.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, Vol. 247, Sept. 
1946, pp. 117-124. $2. 

A survey of legislation, effective 
January 1, 1945, relating to old-age, 
invalidity and sickness, and unem- 
ployment insurance and family allow- 
ances. 


Goopricu, LELAND M., and HaAmsro, 
EpvarD. Charter of the United Na- 
tions; Commentary and Documents. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1946. 413 pp. $2.50. 

Relevant. documents and com- 
mentary. 


MULLIKEN, Otis E. “The Foreign So- 
cial Policy of the United States.” 
Department of State Bulletin, 
Washington, Vol. 15, Dec. 1, 1946, 
pp. 1011-1020. 10 cents. 

Defines the foreign social policy of 
the United States as “the development 
of cooperative relations among peo- 
ple—the development of mutual un- 
derstanding—the advancement of 
human welfare,” and describes Gov- 
ernment activities and policies under- 
taken to achieve this goal. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFER- 
ENCE. Seminar on Negro Problems 
in the Field of Social Action. 
Washington: The Conference, 1946. 
36 pp. 

The conference considered the eco- 
nomic life, civic rights, housing, and 
social and health services of the 
Negro. Among the recommendations 
developed were several relating to so- 
cial security expansion, child welfare 
services, and increased social and 
health facilities. 


O’GraDY, JOHN. Catholic Charities 
and Social Security. Washington: 
National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, 1946. 34 pp. 25 cents. 
Four statements presenting a phil- 

osophy and program for child welfare, 

public assistance, old-age and survi- 
vors insurance, and health. 

PERU. MINISTERIO DE SALUD PUBLICA ¥ 
AsIsTENCIA Socrat. Memoria del 
Ministro de Salud Publica y Asis- 
tencia Social, Doctor Constantino J. 
Carvallo, Julio 1941-Julio 1945. 
Lima: 1945. 680 pp. 

A 4-year report by the Minister of 
Public Health and Social Assistance. 
The appendix contains laws, decrees, 
and regulations issued during the 
period. 

“Social Welfare in the 79th Congress.” 
The Compass, New York, Vol. 28, 
Nov. 1946, pp. 3-19. $1 a year. 
Includes Reorganization of the Fed- 

eral Security Agency, by Arthur J. 

Altmeyer; Report on the 79th Con- 
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gress, by Elizabeth Wickenden; Public 
Assistance Amendments to the Social 
Security Act, by Jane M. Hoey; What 
the 79th Congress Did for Children’s 
Services, by Katharine F. Lenroot; 
Health Insurance—A National Politi- 
cal Issue, by Joseph H. Louchheim. 


“The Twenty-eighth (Maritime) Ses- 
sion of the International Labour 
Conference, Seattle, June 1946.” 
International Labour Review, Mont- 
real, Vol. 54, July—Aug. 1946, pp. 1- 
28. 50 cents. 

A general summary of the work of 
the Conference, which considered, 
among other subjects, a proposed so- 
cial security program for seafarers. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


“Conference on Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans.” Eastern Under- 
writer, New York, Vol. 47, Dec. 6, 
1946, pp. 8, 14, 16. 25 cents. 
Summaries of papers presented at a 

conference on employee pension plans 

sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of 

Commerce. 

“How the Amount of Annuity is Af- 
fected by the 1946 Amendments.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 7, Nov. 
1946, pp. 206-210. 

Outlines the various ways in which 
the amount of an annuity may be af- 
fected by the recent amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 
“Pension and Profit Sharing Plan Ex- 

pansion.” Journal of Commerce 

and Commercial, New York, Vol. 

208, May 29, 1946, Second Section, 

40 pp. $1. 

A symposium which includes papers 
on plan construction, experience, and 
trends in legislation and taxation. 
“Total of Monthly Death Benefits for 

Families of Deceased Workers.” 

Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 

ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 7, Nov. 

1946, pp. 213-217. 

Presents a series of tables showing, 
for typical cases, monthly benefits 
available for the survivors of an in- 
sured railroad worker. 


Employment Security 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EMPLOYMENT. Characteristics of 
California Unemployment Insur- 
ance Claimants With Benefit Years 
Ending in 1943 and 1944. Sacra- 
mento: The Department, 1946. 38 
pp. Processed. (Report 365 #3.) 

CuiIFFE, Frank B. “Administration of 
Unemployment Compensation.” 
American Economic Security 


(Chamber of Commerce of the 


U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 3, Oct.— 

Nov. 1946, pp. 8-14. $1 a year. 

Discusses typical problems of State 
administrators and controllers in ad- 
ministering unemployment insurance. 


HABER, WILLIAM. “Objectives and Op- 
portunity of the Public Employ- 
ment Service.” State Government, 
Chicago, Vol. 19, Nov. 1946, pp. 273- 
276 f. 35 cents. 

Identifies the essential functions of 
employment service as counseling, 
placement, and provision of special 
services to veterans, personnel assist- 
ance to industry and labor, labor- 
market information, and aid in com- 
munity planning, and discusses prob- 
lems of Federal-State administration. 
ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. DI- 

VISION OF PLACEMENT AND UNEM- 

PLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Unem- 

ployment Compensation During the 

War Years. Chicago: The Division, 

1946. 66 pp. Processed. 

Describes the trends in unemploy- 
ment insurance in Illinois from April 
1, 1940, through September 30, 1945, 
with emphasis on the extent to which 
the objectives of the State law were 
achieved. 

Kansas. STATE LABOR DEPARTMENT. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVI- 
SION. Job Insurance in Kansas. 
Topeka: The Division, 1946. 11-pp. 
Explanation of the benefit provi- 

sions of the Kansas unemployment 

insurance law. 

Loysen, Mitton O. “The New York 
‘Experience Rating’ Plan in Action.” 
American Economic Security 
(Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 3, Oct.- 
Nov. 1946, pp. 3-8. $1 a year. 

The Executive Director of the Divi- 
sion of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, New York State De- 
partment of Labor, explains the main 
features of the plan and discusses its 
operation. 

LoysEN, Mitton O. “Reform of Un- 
employment Compensation Admin- 
istrative Finance.” State Govern- 
ment, Chicago, Vol. 19, Nov. 1946, 
pp. 277-279 ff. 35 cents. 

Argues that the present financing 
of unemployment insurance adminis- 
trative costs by the Federal Govern- 
ment has been unsatisfactory and 
should be replaced by complete 
financing from State sources. 

NEw YorK STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 
LaBor. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS, WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND 
MINIMUM WaGcE. Domestic Service 
Employment in New York State. 
Aibany: The Division, 1946. 40 pp. 
Processed. 


wages and working conditions with 
comments on proposals for solving 
domestic service problems. 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
AND INDUSTRY. BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION. Experience Rating of Penn- 
sylvania Employers for 1945 and 


1946 Contributions. Harrisburg: 
The Bureau, 1946. 16 pp. Proc- 
essed. (Statistical Information 


Bulletin No. 54.) 
A statistical report. 


“Spreading the Cost; Principle of Un- 
employment Insurance Now a Rec- 
ognized Need in Our Economy.” 
Industrial Bulletin (New York State 
Department of Labor), New York, 
Vol. 25, Sept. 1946, pp. 4—5. 

One of a series of articles in this is- 
sue of the Industrial Bulletin on the 
role of unemployment insurance in 
New York State. Other articles de- 
scribe various activities performed by 
the Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, especially the use 
of the employment data developed 
through unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Bonpby, Rosert. “National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly’s Program.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Dec. 1946, 
pp. 271-274. 50 cents. 
Information on the membership, 

organization, and activities of the Na- 

tional Social Welfare Assembly which 

came into existence in December 1945, 

when the National Social Work Coun- 

cil voted to reorganize. 


CassaTT, ANNA A. Recording in Public 
Welfare, Raleigh, N. C.: State 
Board of Public Welfare, 1946. 48 
pp. (Informational Bulletin No. 7.) 
Formulates policies and procedures 

for case recording in the North Caro- 

lina Board of Public Welfare. — 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Inc. Daytime Care; A Partnership 
of Three Professions. New York: 
The League, 1946. 31 pp. 35 cents. 
A statement of principles for the 

guidance of personnel engaged in the 

daytime care of children developed at 

a conference of representatives from 

the medical, teaching, and social work 

professions. 

FLEMING, Maz. “Family Allowances in 
Canada; Interim Report on Effects.” 
Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 22, 
Dec. 1, 1946, pp. 11-12. 25 cents. 
Finds that the program has resulted 

in an improved diet, more adequate 

clothing, increased school attendance, 
more health care, and expansion of 
recreational and cultural opportuni- 


A survey of prewar and current ties. 
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Hart, Rosetta M. “The County Ad- 
ministrator and Field Supervision.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Nov. 
1946, pp. 253-255 f. 50 cents. 
Discusses the function of the field 

supervisor in supervising and inter- 

preting policy to the county welfare 
staff. 

Hoey, JANEM. “Amendments to Pub- 
lic Assistance Titles of the Social 
Security Act.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 4, Dec. 1946, pp. 2'75— 
279. 50 cents. 

Analysis and evaluation of the re- 
cent amendments. 

Horuin, Ratpo G. Operation Statis- 
tics of Selected Family Casework 
Agencies, 1945; With Trend Data for 
the Period 1936 to 1945. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1946. 30 
pp. 25 cents. 

Comparative statistics for 60 pri- 
vate welfare agencies. 


“Old Age.” Fortune, New York, Vol. 
34, Dec. 1946, pp. 123-125 ff. $1. 
Portrait of life at a home for the 

aged, owned by the Community Serv- 

ice Society of New York. 

OOSTERHOF, WILLIS M. “Medical Care 
Under Public Assistance in Michi- 
gan.” Michigan Welfare Review, 
Lansing, Vol. 3, Apr.—June 1946, 
pp. 1-4. 

Information based on a survey of 10 
counties. 

SCOTLAND. COMMITTEE ON HOMELESS 
CHILDREN. Report. Edinburgh: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 41 pp. 
(Cmd. 6911.) 9d. 

A survey of existing methods of 
child care, with recommendations for 
centralizing responsibility in one de- 
partment; emphasizes the need for in- 
dividual attention for each child. 


Health and Medical Care 


American Hospital Directory, 1946. 
Chicago: American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 1946. 685 pp. $7.50. 
Directory of hospitals in the United 

States and its possessions and in Can- 
ada, giving for each hospital its loca- 
tion, size, type, facilities, and person- 
nel. Includes data on hospital asso- 
ciations, professional schools, national 
and State agencies, and a survey of 
civilian hospital facilities. 

Boone, JorEL T. “New Horizons in 
Industrial Health and Welfare; 
Progress in Industrial Health.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 132, Nov. 
30, 1946, pp. 755-758. 25 cents. 
The author, who is director of the 

medical survey of health conditions 

in coal-mining areas, comments on 
some of the survey findings. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. A 
Charter for Health. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1946. 
95 pp. 6s. 

A statement of “the basic factors 
of health and of the basic human 
needs that must be satisfied if the 
highest possible level of physical and 
mental fitness throughout the com- 
munity is to be reached and main- 
tained.” 

Gray, K.G. “Canadian and Ameri- 
can Health Insurance Plans.” 
Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, Toronto, 
Vol. 12, Nov. 1946, pp. 505-509. $1. 
Outlines proposals in both coun- 

tries. 

GREAT BRITAIN. HOME OFFICE. Com- 
MITTEE ON ALTERNATIVE REMEDIES. 
Final Report. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1946. 72 pp. (Cmd. 
6860.) Ils. 6d. 

Reviews present provisions under 
the National Insurance and National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) bills 
for compensation for injuries result- 
ing from employment and nonem- 
ployment causes and makes recom- 
mendations for coordination of bene- 
fits and damages. 


INDIA. HEALTH SURVEY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMITTEE. Report. Delhi: 
Published by the Manager of Publi- 
cations, and printed by the Man- 
ager, Government of India Press, 
1946. 4 vols. 

A detailed report on health condi- 
tions in India and the Committee’s 
recommendations for health programs 
to include free medical service fi- 
nanced through general taxation. 


McDavittT, T. V. “Voluntary Prepay- 
ment Medical Care Plans.” Journal 
of American Insurance, Chicago, 
Vol. 23, Dec. 1946, pp. 28-31. 25 
cents. 

Development of, and arguments fa- 
voring, voluntary plans. 


MAcCNALTy, ARTHUR S., and MELLOR, 
FRANKLIN W. Health Recovery in 
Europe. London: Frederick Muller 
Ltd., 1946. 180 pp. $2.15. 

A survey of health conditions in 
Europe and of national and interna- 
tional agencies, both official and vol- 
untary, engaged in health work. 


Martin, H. E. “The Transition to a 
National Health Service with Par- 
ticular Reference to the Assimila- 
tion of General and Consultant 
Medical Practice.” Public Admin- 
istration, London, Vol. 24, Autumn 
1946, pp. 181-188. 4s. 

Discusses the characteristics of 
medical practice during the transition 
period. 


“National Health Bill for Scotland.” 
British Medical Journal, London, 
No. 4480, Nov. 16, 1946, pp. 744-747. 
1s. 6d. 

Summary of the proposed health 
bill for Scotland which follows, in gen- 
eral, the pattern adopted in England. 


“The National Health Service: Report 
of the Negotiating Committee.” 
British Medical Journal Supple- 
ment, London, No. 4480, Nov. 16, 
1946, pp. 124-130. ls. 6d. 

The report of the Committee, repre- 
senting the medical profession, sum- 
marizes the main provisions of the 
National Health Service Act and ex- 
amines them in relation to the prin- 
ciples of medical care formulated by 
the Committee. Other articles in this 
issue of the Journal discuss the par- 
ticipation of the medical profession in 
the new service. , 


REED, Louis S. “Conclusion of a Sur- 
vey of Blue Cross and Medical Serv- 
ice Plans.” Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, 
Vol. 15, Nov. 1946, pp. 565-568. 25 
cents. 

A preliminary statement on the con- 
clusions reached by the U. S. Public 
Health Service as to the extent to 
which voluntary hospital and medical 
service plans are meeting, or are po- 
tentially capable of meeting, the Na- 
tion’s health needs. 


Tart, RoBert A. “Taft Maps Offen- 
sive Against Nationalized Medi- 
cine.” Medical Economics, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Vol. 24, Nov. 1946, pp. 
81-99. 25 cents. 

Explains his reasons for opposing 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell health 
bill and outlines the provisions of his 
bill for medical assistance for low-in- 
come groups. 


WALCH, J. WESTON. Complete Hand- 
book on State Medicine. Portland, 
Maine: The Author, 1946. 170 pp. 
$2.50. 

A debater’s handbook. 


WILLIAMS, PHILIP F. “Maternal Wel- 
fare and the Negro.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 132, Nov. 16, 1946, 
pp. 611-614. 2% cents. 

An inquiry into the causes of the 
high maternal and infant mortality 
rate among Negroes. 


WILSON, ELIZABETH W. ‘“Characteris- 
tics of Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance.” Journal of Gerontology, 
Springfield, Ill., Vol. 1, Oct. 1946, pp. 
457-463. $1.50. 

Discussion of common problems in 
health insurance systems and their 
solutions in various countries. 
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Unemployment Compensation Goals in the Recon- 
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Public Assistance 


Greater Equity in Public Assistance Financing, by 
A. J. Altmeyer (June 1945) 


Interviewing, by Alice J. Webber (April 1940) 

Intrastate Equalization in Financing Public As- 
sistance, by Byron L. Johnson (June 1945) 

Looking Ahead in Public Assistance, by George E. 
Bigge (December 1944) 

People on the Move: Effect of Residence Require- 
ments for Public Assistance, by A. J. Altmeyer 
January 1946) 

Significance of the Money Payment in Public As- 
sistance, by Jane M. Hoey (September 1944) 
Staff Training to Meet Personnel Needs of Public 
Welfare Agencies, by Dorothy Lally (February 

1943), processed 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Desirability of Extending Social Security to Em- 
ployees of Nonprofit Institutions, by A. J. Alt- 
meyer (August 1944) 

Social Security for Domestic Employees, by A. J. 
Altmeyer (January 1945) 

Social Security for Farm People, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(April 1944) 

Social Security for ‘Industrialized Agriculture,” 
by A. J. Altmeyer (March 1945) 

Social Security for State and Local Government Em- 
ployees, by A. J. Altmeyer (April 1945) 


Disability and Medical Care 


Disability and Medical Care Insurance: An Excerpt 
From the Board's Ninth Annual Report (January 
1945) 











